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Beauty Lines 


The graceful curves of beauty 
are gently but firmly developed 
by the Ferris Good Sense Waist 
without sacrificing comfort or 
health. Zhe reason for this ts 
plain. Ferris Good Sense Waist, 
while following the true lines 
of beauty, is soft and flexible, 
allowing perfect freedom of 
movement, yet affording requi- 
site support to the back and bust. 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAIST 


is the ideal garment for any kind 
of dress —the smartest costume 
or the easiest negligee. 

There is a size and style to fit 
Style 06. every age —every characteristic 
Price, $1.00. SS ae of form. 
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Style 181. Price, S0e. Style 239. Price, 50c. Style 223. Price, $1.00. Ferris Patent 
Superfine finish and Misses 7 to 12 years. Young ladies 12 to Safety Pin Holder 
quality, trimmed with Fine quality sateen. 17 years. Fine quality for children’s hose 


edging. Made in dif- Button front, laced sateen. Button front, supports. Holds the 
ferent lengths to fit yack. Sizes 20 to 28 laced back. Sizes 19 pin securely and pre- 
ages from 6 months to inches. White and to 28 inches. White vents any tearing of 
14 years. White only. drab. and drab. the cloth. 


Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers. None genuine without the name in red. 
Send for Ferris Book free. We fully guaranteeall Ferris Good Sense and Equipoise Waists 
and will exchange without charge any waist found defective in material or workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 341 Broadway New York. 
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CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


are the most delicious and the most 

perfect of confections. In their making 

nothing is used but the choicest chocolate, 

pure cane sugar, finest nuts and fruits 

and purest extracts of fruits and flowers. 
Lowney’s candies are pure and wholesome. 

HE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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When you begin to 





know you have it, you 





are beginning to lose 








it. Your digestion, I 
mean. 


News from it is 
always bad news. I 
never let my food get 
the best of me. 


I get the best of 
food. I eat 


ettijo 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


PS..-Pettiionn is the wheat, 


the whole wheat. 


COPYRIGHT, 1908, BY THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY. and nothing but the wheat. 
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His sister dried her 





Marion, because 


the crowd, had become in a sense 


‘race ELL, if girls aren’t the four other girls. Marion, because 
Ww meanest !”’ Ss she was the most imaginative of 
—_ = ri i 


eyes and looked up. ‘‘But not 
all girls, Will, and perhaps these 
girls don’t —’’ 

‘Oh, that’s right, stand up for 


’em, after they’ve treated you like dirt all| after a few minutes of 
For downright meanness and hate- | silent fuming, ‘‘these five 
Why, a crowd | estimable young ladies 
of fellows would no more act the way this | are acting pretty silly in 
And | snubbing Caroline. Cal 


summer ! 
fulness give me a lot of girls. 


crowd of girls has done than—than —’’ 
he stopped hopelessly, as if the 
thing was beyond comparison. 

‘‘Well, of course boys are differ- 












oil country. He is coming 
here to live because he has 


some interests near here, | 
and then I dare say he| 
thinks it will be a pleasant | 


its leader. She had a peculiar, 
quick way of assimilating the 
things she read, and that made 
her companions feel that Marion 


|had attained to a very deep understanding of 


life. 

The first day Caroline Stuart walked down 
the main street of Elmwood, they felt their sus- 
picion that she would attempt to ‘‘lord it over 

them’’ to be confirmed. Her gown 
bore the marks of a city dressmaker, 
and she walked very straight and 








ent.’’ 

‘*Yes, they are! When a fellow 
who seems to be the right sort moves 
into a town, do the fellows of that 
town let him alone—snub him for 
three straight months? Don’t you 
think it! They give him a show— 
they’re civil to him, and if he turns 
out to be their kind, then he’s one 
of the crowd, and that’s all there is 
to it.’” 

‘‘Well, that does seem to be the 
fair way. And I don’t know—I 
don’t know what it is I’ve done. 
I haven’t done anything ; you see, I 
haven’t had a chance. I suppose’’ 
—Caroline’s lip was quivering again 
—‘‘that they just don’t like my 
looks.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Why shouldn’t they 
like your looks? It’s just their 
meanness. ’” 

“‘Will! Will!’? There was a note 
of tragic excitement in his sister’s 
voice. ‘‘There they come now— 
turning the corner. They go past 
nearly every day. They have pic- 
nics and—and things.’’ 

Will seated himself on the railing 
of the veranda and looked hard at 
the five laughing girls who were 
coming toward the house in an old- 
fashioned carryall. 

‘*Don’t seem too interested, Will. 
Don’t—don’t look at them like 
that.’’ 

‘‘Why can’t I look at them?’’ he 
retorted, savagely. ‘‘Guess if I 
want to look at them there’s nothing 
to prevent it. They’re not so much 
to look at, anyway.’’ 

The ‘‘crowd’”’ of girls drove by 
with not a glance toward the big 
house, on the veranda of which Will 
and Caroline Stuart were sitting. 

“They do have awfully good 
times,’’ said Caroline, wistfully, 
‘and they seem awfully fond of one 
another. ’’ 

“IT guess I’ll go up and write 
some letters,’’ she said, a few min- 
utes later. ‘‘I like to keep my letters 
written up, because—well, you can 
see that it’s been pleasant to get 
them since I’ve been here.’’ 

Her brother looked after her 
darkly. ‘‘Poor Cal! She never did 
a mean thing in her life. Why any 
one should want to snub her is too 
much for me. 

*‘O mother,’’? he called, as a 





THE FIVE GIRLS INTO WHOSE 
FRIENDSHIP SHE HAD AT 
ONE TIME SUPPOSED SHE 
WOULD BE TAKEN. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 






carried her head very high. That 
was partly because she had been 
taught to do so at school, and in part 
because, feeling timid with so many 
strange eyes upon her, she sought 
refuge in dignity. Her impulse was 
to look with friendly interest at the 
five girls as she passed them, but 
feeling shy, she looked straight 
ahead instead. 

**Well, of all the airs!’’ 
Marion. 

**It is evident that she feels miles 
above us!’’ sputtered Kitty Benton. 

‘*We will not trouble her,’’ com- 
mented Doris Morton, with dignity. 

**TIt is just as I told you,’’ insisted 
Marion. ‘‘ Now the only thing to do 
is to let her absolutely alone.’’ 

They did. When she passed them 
upon the street they were deeply 
absorbed in one another. They 
studied the art of passing her house 
without knowing it was there. 
When she began driving in her 
pretty pony-cart they regarded it 
as a personal affront. 

The strange part of it all is that 
they were in truth kindly girls, and 
would have felt very badly indeed 
at the idea of hurting any one’s 
feelings. Their attitude had grown 
upon them to such an extent that 
with the coming of the big red 
automobile, the first to be seen in 
Elmwood, the ignoring of Caroline 
Stuart had become a duty. 

Perhaps few girls of her age have 
ever passed as unhappy a summer 
as Caroline Stuart passed that year. 
Of a warm-hearted, sunny nature, 
she was a girl to whom friends were 
a necessity. She was so free from 
any ideas of distinctions created by 
money that the secret of the thing 
never dawned upon her. She sup- 
posed, on the other hand, that the 
girls did not like her. 

It was a beautiful day in Sep- 
tember, and her young, naturally 
buoyant heart made her wish to get 
outdoors and be doing something, 
even if she must do it by herself. 
Will and her father had gone in the 
automobile to an adjoining town, 
and her mother was lying down 
with a headache. So she started 
out alone to drive up the winding 
river road which skirted the edge of 
the woods. 

The country round Elmwood was 


gasped 

















pleasant-faced woman came round 
the house, ‘‘can’t you come here a 
minute? I want to talk to you.’’ 

She took the chair he offered her. 
“‘It does seem good to have you home, Will, 
and I’m more glad for Caroline’s sake than 
for my own. She has had a pretty hard sum- 
mer of it.’’ 

“*That’s what I want to get at. What under 
the sun’s the matter? What do these girls 
mean by lining up against Cal?’’ 


could give those girls all sorts of a good time, 
and she would love to do it.’’ 

‘Of course she would. When she saw how 
big the hoase was, she said to me first thing, | 
‘Isn’t it lovely, mother? We can have people | 
here all the time.’ And your father bought that | 


| automobile for no reason in the world except | 


| place for his family. 


I think I heard some one 
say that there was a young girl and a boy. I 
believe they are very nice, sensible people.’’ 
‘*They are vulgarly rich,’’ commented Marion. 
‘*They are newly rich,’’ corrected her father, 
resuming his paper. 
But in the story the newly rich people had 


His mother shook her head and raised her | that he thought it would be pleasant for Cal to | also been vulgarly rich, and Marion refused to 


hands hopelessly. 

“Will, girls are queer,’’ she said. 
understand it. 
one of them, they’d find her the jolliest and | 
the best of the lot. 


“*T can’t | 
Why, if they’d let Cal be! 


take people out in it.’’ 
‘*Well, mother,’’ said Will, quietly, ‘‘it’s just 
a clear case of snub, isn’t it?’’ 
Perhaps the whole thing would not have hap- | 


| separate the ideas in her mind. The next after- 


| noon, when the little crowd of five girls was 


| making fudge at Kitty Benton’s, she told them 
lall about it, half-unconsciously attributing to 


When she first came here | pened if just the week before the Stuarts moved | the unfortunate Stuarts the qualities possessed | 


in the spring, she saw right away that they | to Elmwood Marion Foreman had not read a| by the people in the story. 


were the ones she would like to know, and she | 
was so pleased to think there would be nice 
girls here for her to have a good time with. 
The first night we sat here on the porch they 
went by laughing and talking, and Cal looked 
after them forlornly, and I remember I said to 
her, ‘Never mind, Cal, you’ll be one of them 
in a week,’ and she said she supposed of course 
they’d call—or do something, but they didn’t, 
and that’s all there is to it. They simply act 
as if Cal wasn’t in town.’’ 

“‘Well, of all the mean, contemptible, petty —’’ 
And then words failed him. 

*‘In addition to everything else,’”’ said the boy, 





story about some people who were ‘‘vulgarly | 
rich.’ No one in Elmwood was ‘‘vulgarly 
rich,’? and as Marion’s imagination was such | 


‘*There is a girl,’’ she informed them, ‘‘and 
I think she is about our age. I suppose rey 
will attempt to buy her way into our crowd. 


very beautiful, and Caroline threw 
herself into the spirit of the day, 
telling herself that some time, in 
some other place, she would find 
friends to enjoy the world with her, and 
that meanwhile she would try to enjoy it by 
herself. 

She was succeeding in getting more pleasure 


| out of the drive than had been hers for a long 


time, when suddenly she heard laughing voices, 
and peering through the trees, saw the five girls 
into whose friendship she had at one time sup- 
posed she would be taken. They were spreading 
a cloth upon the grass and opening some 
parcels. She watched them through dimmed 
eyes until they sat down and began to eat. 
Then, when she could bear it no longer, she 
whipped up her pony and started briskly up 
the road. 


The day had lost its charm. She did not see 


| the woods and the river and the soft sky. She 


that she was bound to fix the phrase on some one, | She will wear better dresses than any of the rest | knew only that the world seemed a hard, lone- 
it descended upon the people who were expected | of us, and she will think that just because she | some place, and that her heart was yearning 


in a few days to move into the big house. 

That night she asked her father all about the | 
new family. 

‘‘Why, really, Marion,’? he said, after she 
had put a half-dozen questions to him in rapid | 
succession, ‘‘I can’t account for this sudden in- | 
terest of yours. I can’t say that I know a great | | 
deal about the Stuarts. The man, so I am told, 
made a great deal of money last year in the | 


has more money than we have that it is her place 


to lord it over us. Now we must show her that | 
the old families of this town are not going to | 
succumb to mere wealth. We must be quite | 
oblivious to her gaudy display. It is fortunate | 
we understand the situation before she comes, | 
for now she will be given no opportunity to 
humiliate us.’’ 

All of this made a deep impression upon the 


for friends and companionship, for the kind of 
fun those girls were having. 

It was very near the same spot that upon her 
return, a half-hour later, she saw Marion Fore- 
man and one of the other girls helping Kitty 
Benton down to the river. It was evident that 
something had befallen her, for she was hopping 
on one foot, and moving as if it pained her. 


| Caroline guessed at once that the girl had 
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sprained her ankle, and that they were helping | she had been, and she received the lecture with | instance goes to prove that rich people are not | signing a receipt; also, that a flourish under 


her to the big, fiat rock close to the river. 


They did not notice her until she was near | 
them, so near that she heard Marion call to the 


girl behind, ‘‘Of course this had to happen 
the very day we walked instead of drove!’’ and 
then they glanced up and saw her, and looked 
with studied care out at the river. 

Caroline drove by, her heart beating very fast. 
Every instinct prompted her to offer to drive 
Kitty Benton back to town. But would they 
accept the offer? Would they not think she 
was trying to intrude, and tell her in so many 
words that they did not care to have anything 
to do with her? 

Of course they would, and she would not go 
back. But the idea of leaving any one in trouble 


when it was within her power to offer help | 357m 


came over her as too dreadful to be considered, 
and she wheeled the pony sharply round. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ she said,—her effort 
to keep her voice steady made it sound very 
cold,—‘‘but I believe you have hurt your foot. 
If you care to have me drive you back to town 
I shall be glad to do so.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Kitty Benton, shortly, 
‘*but I think we can get along all right.’’ 

Caroline turned her pony and drove quickly | 
down the road. 

‘‘Maybe it seemed mean,’’ said one of the 
girls, as they stood watching the pony-cart. 

‘Nothing of the kind!’’ declared Marion. 
‘‘Did you notice how she did it? Why, she | 
never so much as looked at us! Just looked | 
straight beyond us, as if she were talking to—to 
servants !’” 

Marion and Doris Morton were appointed to 
go into town to get the buggy for 
Kitty. They had gone about half 


| considerable humility. 

‘*Caroline is the finest girl I ever knew,”’ 
she assured him. 
do kind things for people. 
added, after a moment of reflection, 


THE, ROBBERY ON T 


always as black as they are painted.’’ 


‘‘My dear daughter,’’ said Judge Foreman, | 
‘*It comes natural to her to | ‘‘you will find as you go through life that it | 
I suppose,’’ she | isn’t money or the lack of it that makes the | told Hamilton to keep the saddle and bridle 
‘this | man or woman. It is the heart that is within.’ 
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mie | was early on a summer . 

Vi S morning. FatherandI, ~~ 
=——— with Joel Pierce, the hired man, were 
in the barn-yard, preparing for the day’s work, 
| when old Deacon Hamilton drove up the lane. 
Deacon Hamilton lived in Clayville, eight miles 
distant, and was the father of Ben Hamilton, 
Clayville’s only blacksmith. 

The deacon stopped at the gate. ‘‘Good 
|morning, Mr. Norcross!’’ ‘he said, addressing 
| my father. ‘‘I’m just on my way up to 
| Hocum’s mill, and I promised son I’d stop 
| here and give you a message from him. He 
| says if that offer you made him last Thursday 
| still holds good, he’ll take the roan colt, and 
| pay spot cash for it. He says he wants it right 
away, and would like you to send it down this 
morning. Good day!’’ Jerking the lines, the 
| deacon drove on. 

| Joel and I, having oiled all four wheels of 





a mile when, making a sudden 
turn, they came upon the pony- 
cart tied toa tree. They saw that 
it was empty, and just as they 
were about to pass on they heard 
a strange sound. They looked at 
each other queerly, and then they 
heard the sound again, a deep, 
long sob that went straight down 
into their hearts. 

‘*She’s ecrying,’’ whispered 
Doris—‘‘erying dreadfully.’’ 

Marion looked uncertainly down 
the road, and then took a few 
noiseless steps in among the trees. 
Under a big tree, her face buried 
in the soft moss, lay Caroline 
Stuart, her pretty blue dress much 
crumpled, her whole body shaken 
with sobs. 

Then the real girl in Marion 
Foreman, the real, true girl that 
was there in spite of all her foolish 
notions, swept away allelse. Run- 
ning quickly to the sobbing girl, 
she sat down beside her, and put 
her arms round the shaking figure. 
‘*Is there anything we cando? Is 
there anything at all? We just 
can’t bear to see you cry like this! 
Isn’t there something we can 
do?”’ 

Caroline’s grief was too deep to 
admit of surprise. ‘‘I’m lone- 
some,’’ she sobbed out, ‘‘so lone- 
some! Ican’t bearit! Ican’t! I 
can’t stand it to have you all treat 
me like this! I wantfriends! I— 
oh, I want to go to your picnics !’’ 

‘‘But—but we thought you were so rich!’’ 
stammered Marion. ‘‘Your house is so big, 
and the pony-cart and the automobile and—and 
we thought —’’ 





Caroline sat up then, amazement checking | 


the sobs. 
it?’ 
‘‘Why—why, you see, we thought that you 
were—O dear, I don’t know. Maybe we’ve 
been all wrong. I—I’m sorry.’’ 
‘*Do you mean,’’ began Caroline, very slowly, 


‘*Well, what has that got to do with 


‘that there isn’t anything in particular the | 


matter with me, that you don’t hate me, and 
that you actually thought I didn’t want to have 
anything to do with you?’’ 


But Marion, covered with confusion, was 


erying herself now, which was perhaps the best | 


thing that could have happened, for they 
put their arms round one another and cried 
together. 

Any one who knows much about girl nature 
can tell the rest of the story. 

Of course Caroline went back for Kitty, and 
then there were more explanations and more 
tears, and everybody agreed that the whole 
thing had been too silly for words. Each girl 
confessed that down in her heart she had wanted 
Caroline as a friend for a long time, but had 
not known just how to say anything about it 
to the others. 

Will Stuart was disposed to think his sister 
should refuse to have anything to do with girls 
who were as silly as that, but his mother saw 
it differently. ‘‘Just see how happy she is, 
Will, just see how she’s changed, and don’t say 
one word against those girls. I tell you, every 
time I hear Cal’s laugh ring through the house | 
I give thanks for joy.’’ 

At the end of the first week Marion Foreman 
told the story to her father—it was truly re- 
markable that she kept it as long as that. He 
talked to her very seriously about how wrong 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 
WITH A QUICK, OUTWARD JERK OF MY HAND, I! FLUNG 
THE WALLET FAR BACK AMONG THE TREES. 


| the large hay wagon, started toward the barn; 
but just as I reached the door, father called me 
back. 

‘*Tom,’’ said he, ‘‘ Joel and I will more than 
have our hands full to-day with the extra work, 
|so neither of us can spare time to go down to 
| Clayville. But I need that eighty dollars. 
| Now do you think you could take the colt down 
‘to Clayville without breaking your neck, and 
bring back the eighty dollars without losing it 
all on the way ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, father, yes!’’ I cried, eagerly. 
| ‘*Let me do it! I can take the colt down as 
| Safely as you or Joel could. And you needn’t 
| be afraid of my losing the money. I’1l look out 
for that.’’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, father said, 
‘*Well, put the saddle and bridle on the colt, 
and bring it out.’’ 

I had never been permitted to ride the colt 
before, so I hailed this unexpected opportunity 
with delight. 

It was eight miles to Clayville, just the right 
distance for a pleasant morning’s ride. And 
the walk home was as nothing to me. Then, 
too, this prospective mission had in it an ele- 
ment. of importance—the sum of money with 
which I was to be entrusted. 

In less than four minutes I had saddled and 
bridled the colt, and had led it down to the gate, 
where father was awaiting me. 

‘‘Now, Tom,’’ said father, after looking the 
colt over, ‘‘you can leave the saddle and bridle 
at Hamilton’s, and we’ll get them the next time 
we drive to town.’’ 

He paused for a moment, and then proceeded 
| to give me instructions about the eighty dollars 
| that I was to bring home. I was to put this 
| in father’s leather wallet, tie the wallet securely 

at the top, and place it in the inside pocket of 
my roundabout. 
Ten minutes later I rode the colt out through 


















the barn-yard gate, and 
down the lane to the pike. 

Out on the broad, smooth pike, the colt, with 
but little urging, started off at an easy, swing- 
ing gallop. The air was cool and crisp; the 
grass at the roadside sparkled with dew, and 
up in the treetops the birds were singing their 
sweetest songs. 

The clock on the court-house was striking 
eight as I arrived in Clayville and rode down 
Main Street, upon which, a block beyond the 
court-house, is situated the village smithy. 

When I rode in through the doorway of the 
smithy, and slipped down from the saddle, 
flushed and warm from my ride, Hamilton was 
fitting a shoe to one of the most magnificent 
horses that I have ever seen. With the single 
exception of a white star on its forehead, the 
horse was entirely black, its glossy coat resem- 
bling the finest black satin. It continually tossed 
its head, arching its pretty neck, 
and fluttering its thick black mane ; 
and I could not but notice how 
plain and ugly our poor roan colt 
looked in comparison. 

Hamilton looked up and nodded 
as I entered, but immediately gave 
his attention to the black horse. 

‘How would you like to trade, 
bub?’”’ said a voice behind me 
Turning, I discovered a man 
whom I had not noticed before, 
seated upon a nail-keg near the 
door. 

“Ts that your horse?’’ I in- 
quired, as, having made the colt’s 
bridle fast to a post, I seated myself 
upon another overturned keg near 
the stranger. 

**Yes,’’ he replied, smiling, 
‘*that is my horse.’’ 

The stranger seemed a very 
pleasant man in his manner, and 
not unpleasant in appearance. He 
was about fifty years of age, or 
perhaps a year or two older; he 
was short and stout, and had a 
round face, which was smooth- 
shaven and very red. And his 
eyes, very little and very round, 
twinkled merrily, like two little 
green beads. 

‘*Have you come far this morn- 
ing?’’ he asked. 

I replied that I had come from 
my home, eight miles up the pike. 

‘*You’ve brought your horse 
down to be shod, have you?’’ was 
his next query. 

**No, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘he doesn’t 
need to be shod. I have brought 
him down to sell. Mr. Hamilton is going to 
buy him.’’ 

During the next few minutes the stranger sat 
silent, blinking at the back of the shop, where 
his horse was occupying Hamilton’s attention. 
Then suddenly turning, he said, ‘‘Are you in 
a hurry ?”’ 

On my replying that I was in a hurry, being 
needed at home, he told Hamilton to attend to 
me and let his own horse wait. I considered 
this very kind, and thanked him. 

Hamilton thrust a half-finished horseshoe 
back among the glowing embers, worked the 
bellows several times, and then came over to 
where the colt was tied. He untied it, and led 
it once or twice round the shop, carefully watch- 
ing its every movement, and then tied it again. 

“I know the critter well enough,’’ he said. 
**Now, sonny, did your pa say whether I was 
to give you the money for the colt ?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’? I replied. ‘‘He said you were 
to give me the eighty dollars, and he gave me 
this to put it in.’’? I showed him the wallet. 

Hamilton reached into his pocket, under his 
big leather apron, and brought out seven ten- 
dollar bills, and two five-dollar bills, which he 
smoothed out and carefully counted into my 
hands. After I had stowed them safely in the 
wallet, he handed me a soiled piece of paper and 
a pencil, saying, ‘‘Give me a receipt, please.’’ 
And I saw him wink across my shoulder at 
the stranger, who was probably an interested 
spectator. 





I had never written a receipt, but I had an | 


idea of how it should be done; so, ignoring 
Hamilton’s wink, I held the paper up against 
the wall and scrawled upon it with the pencil: 


Mr. Hamilton gave me eighty dollars for the 


rone colt, Yours truly, 
Thomas Norcross. 
I have since learned that etiquette does not 


require the use of the words ‘‘yours truly’’ in 








one’s signature adds nothing to its value. But 
I was young then, and I wanted to be polite. 
After an affectionate farewell to the colt, 1 


| until we drove to town the next time; and then, 
nodding to him and the stranger, and with one 
last look at the latter’s beautiful horse, I 
departed. 

In less than ten minutes I had left Clayville 
behind me, and was walking rapidly homeward 
along the dusty pike. 

At first I grumbled considerably to myself at 
the unkind fate that compelled me, on so warm 
a day, to wear a roundabout; but by the exer- 
cise of my ever-ready philosophy, I consoled 
myself with thinking how much worse it would 
have been had I been compelled to wear shoes 
and stockings. This cheered me to some extent, 
so I skipped along very merrily, stopping every 
few rods to assure myself that the wallet was 
still safe in my pocket. 

I was about half-way home when I heard 
behind me, far down the pike, the sound of a 
galloping horse. 

For a while I paid no attention to this; but 
finally, when it had almost overtaken me, I 
turned, and discovered my friend, the stranger. 
I halted in order to have another look at the 
black horse when it should pass. 

The stranger galloped past, and as he did so, 
nodded pleasantly; but just as I was about to 
resume my way, he suddenly wheeled round in 
front of me and stopped. I supposed that his 
reason for stopping was to invite me to ride. 
But I was sadly mistaken. 

‘*Bub,’’ he said, still smiling, ‘‘give me that 
money! Quick!’’ 

For a moment I was dumb with astonishment ; 
then recovering my speech, I blurted out, 
**W-w-what?”’ 

**T say, give me that money! And be quick 
about it!’? The stranger leaped to the ground, 
and leading his horse, advanced toward me 
threateningly. 

That the man was a robber, and that he was 
in earnest, I had now no -doubt. My first 
thought was to run; but how could I, fleet- 
footed as I was, hope to outrun that magnificent 
black horse? The next moment a brighter 
thought struck me. To my left, across the road, 
were fields of wheat; and to the right, begin- 
ning at the roadside, not more than three feet 
distant, was a dense forest. I thought very 
rapidly. 

The stranger, now advancing a few steps, 
repeated his demand: ‘‘Give me that money!’’ 
And his little green, beadlike eyes twinkled 
most unpleasantly. 

Taking the wallet from my pocket, I held 
it out toward him. ‘‘Here it is,’’ I said, 
bitterly. 

He stepped forward to take it when, with a 
quick, outward jerk of my hand, I flung the 
wallet far back among the trees at the road- 
side. 

‘*You little scamp!’’ said the robber, the 
smile now gone from his face. ‘‘Why did you 
do that?’’ 

“*T don’t know,’’ I replied, astonished at my 
own audacity, ‘‘unless it was because I wanted 
to.’ 

He led his horse to the edge of the wood, and 
tried to tie the bridle round one of the trees. 
But the girth of the tree was too great, as, 
indeed, was that of every tree in sight. He 
glanced about in a vain search for something to 
which he might hitch his horse. But although 
he was unsuccessful in this, he had gained one 
point: he had placed himself and his horse 
between me and the thicket into which I had 
flung the wallet. 

‘*Bub,’”’ he said, suddenly turning, his fea- 
tures again lighted by that pleasantest of smiles, 
**let’s be reasonable !’’ 

I made no reply, but waited to hear what he 
had to say. 

‘**Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘I can’t trust you to 
go into the woods to look for the purse, because 
if you found it you wouldn’t come back. And 
I can’t go myself, because there is no place here 
to tie my horse. But I’ll tell you what I will 
do. If you will hold the horse for me, and not 
let it go, nor attempt to play any tricks on 
me, I’ll go and find the purse, and divide the 
money with you. You know it will be much 
better to go home with forty dollars than with 
nothing.’’ 

This seemed very reasonable, because for the 
moment I saw before me no choice except that 
between losing all the money and losing only 
half. 

I preferred losing only half. So I stepped over 
to where the robber stood. 

**All right,’’ I said, grasping the bridle. 
hold the horse.’’ 

The robber, with the parting injunction, 
‘Now remember what I said!’’ plunged into 
the thicket. 

Looking up the pike now, I saw at a glance 
the explanation of his hasty terms; for there, 
not more than a quarter of a mile distant, came 


“Pl 


| a farm wagon drawn by two gray horses. Evi- 


| dently having seen this only a moment before, 
and believing that he had but a few brief min- 
utes in which to consummate his robbery, he 
had resorted to this daring scheme in sheer 
desperation. 

For a minute or two I could hear the man 
thrashing round in the tangled brush ; and then, 
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apparently surmising that the wallet had fallen 
at a point some distance back, he pushed farther 
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Pike; but who was robbed, and by whom was | fifteen. But to this day my conscience is | mournful tap of a tail sounded underneath the 


the robbery committed? 


Many years have | decidedly uneasy on the subject of the robbery | sofa. 


into the forest, and I could hear him no longer. | passed since then, and I am no longer a boy of | on the Valley Pike. 


The farm wagon was rumbling along toward | 
me at a snail’s pace. I knew that it would be 
useless to ery for help while the farmer was at 
that distance; for even if I could make my voice 
heard, the robber in his wrath might do me 
bodily injury,—perhaps kill me,—and escape 
before the farmer could possibly arrive. So I 
stood there, my hands trembling, and prayed in 
an incoherent way that the robber might be 
delayed until the farmer was near enough to 
render me some assistance. 

Nearer and nearer the wagon came. I could 
now almost distinguish the features of the 
farmer’s face, and could hear quite plainly his 
cries of ‘‘Ged dep!’’ and ‘‘G’lang!’’ 

For one brief moment I indulged in the illu- 
sions of hope; and then my heart sank within 
me deeper than ever as I saw the team turn 
into a by-road and disappear. 








By George Weston 










S we drew 

near the cor- 

——— ner of our 
own street, blissfully 
treading our pleasant 
: homeward way, and | 

already enjoying in anticipation the old-fash- | 
ioned sago pudding—with raisins in it—that | 
Alicia had promised to have for dessert that very | 
night, a certain dog solemnly emerged from 
the gloom, seized the evening paper with a 





In a second I had determined upon a wild 
dash. 

With difficulty getting my left foot into the | 
stirrup, I swung myself across the saddle. | 
Hardly had I seated myself when the 
horse started off. And the next min- 
ute we were galloping madly up the 
pike. 

Suddenly I heard far behind me a 
loud ery; and glancing hastily over 
my shoulder, I saw the robber come 
running out of the woods, wildly 
waving his arms and shaking his fist 
at us. 

I paid no attention to him; nor did 
the horse heed his late master’s vocif- 
erous ‘‘whoas.’’ 

On we galloped. I did not sing 
now. I have a faint recollection of 
passing several men and boys during 
that ride, one or two of whom, I 
believe, called after me. But who 
they were or what they said to me, I 
do not know. 

On and on we galloped. We passed 
the old blasted oak at the corner of 
Watson’s corn-field, and ascended the 
slight rise in the pike known as 
Bender’s Knoll. And then my heart 
gave a great bound as I saw, through 
a gap in the hills before me, the 
end of our big red barn, and a little farther | 
off, the brown, unpainted roof of the farm- 
house. 

A few moments later I rode in through the 
barn-yard gate; and, after tying the horse to | 
the fence, I hastened over into the fields to 
convey to father and Joel my momentous news. 
Again and again I asked myself, ‘‘What will 
father say ?’’ 

Once or twice I was on the point of rushing 
back to the house to tell my story to mother; 
for 1 knew that she would comfort me, and if 
necessary, intercede on my behalf. But I was 
near to the place where father and Joel were | 
working; and a voice within me seemed to 
whisper, ‘‘Don’t be a coward, Tom Norcross !’’ 
So I hurried on. 

‘‘Well, Tom,’’ said father, as I came up, 
‘did you bring the money with you?’’ 

**T started home with it, pa,’’ I said, ‘‘but, 
pa, I—I—I—was—I was—robbed!’’ 

“‘What?’’ said father, straightening himself 
with a jerk. 

“‘Sho!’? said Joel, incredulously. 
to know!’’ 

‘*Tom, do you mean to say that you were 
robbed on your way up from Clayville?’’ said 
father. 

For reply I told my story from beginning to 
end. ‘‘Now, pa, it wasn’t my fault, was it?’’ 
I asked. 

*‘No, Tom,’’ said father, ‘‘I don’t think it | 
was your fault; but—let’s go and take a look at | 
that horse. ’’ 

I ran ahead of father and Joel, and by the 
time they reached the barn-yard gate I had led 
the horse down to meet them. 

Father carefully looked the horse over, searched 
in vain for spavin or ringbone, and forced its 
mouth open to examine its teeth. 

‘*Here, Joel,’’ he said, ‘‘lead him up and 
down once or twice.’’ 

Joel led the horse up and down the yard 
several times, while father, standing at a little | 
distance, eyed it critically. 

Finally father turned to me. 

**Tom,’’ said he, ‘‘this horse is worth a 
great deal more than eighty dollars. It is | 
very doubtful if the scamp who robbed you 
actually owns the animal. If he does, he will 
never come to claim it. But it is probable 
that it belongs to some one else, and if that is 
8o we must seek the owner.’’ 

We sought the owner in vain. We advertised 
the horse five successive weeks in the Exeter 
County Sentinel, and tacked up a notice in the 
Clayville post-office. But we received no reply. 
The robber himself was never again seen in this 
part of the country. 

One day, several weeks later, while passing 
the scene of the robbery, I was impelled by 
curiosity to explore the ground among the trees 
at the roadside. I did so; and to my astonish- 
ment I found, lodged in the uncovered roots of a 
large oak, father’s wallet. ‘The robber had not 
found it! 

There certainly was a robbery on the Valley 
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| up-ended, tapped Fido on his nose, and 


| to look lugubrious, as he mutely in- 


| of any dog that ever lived. 
| them, George. 


| more Peter strutted round him, purring loudly, 


| tips of his toes to look large and imposing, and 
| swaggering in his gait whenever Fido relieved 





gusty sort of sigh, and then trotted ahead, the 


| very picture of mournful resignation, ears flap- 


ping in a dismal manner and tail trailing along 


behind at the most melancholy angle imaginable. | 
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HIM, PURRING LOUDLY. 
‘‘Why, Fido!’’ we cried, in a rich, manly | 
bass voice. ‘‘Why, Fido!’’ 
But Fido never faltered. He seemed rather 
in some mysterious way to give his fat old back 
an ominous aspect, as if here was a dog who 


| seldom complained, but when he was put upon, 


it was far too serious a business to be smoothed | 
over by a few fine words. | 

And vainly was it also that we bent over—as | 
we walked—and gave him a pat. And 
vainly was it that we sounded an 
alarm against a mythical cat. And 
vainly, too, did we walk faster, emit- 
ting encouraging noises and trying to 
warm Fido into the exuberance of a 
gallop ; for although he had to twinkle 
his desperate old legs at an incredible 
speed to preserve his trot, his ears only 
flapped in a still more dismal manner 
and his tail trailed along behind more 
abjectly. 

Thereupon, strangely disturbed, and 
fearing we knew not what, we ran up 
our front steps, and were much relieved 
to find Alicia waiting just inside the 
hall to give us our customary good 
one. But even as we went through 
this pleasing little ceremony, Peter 
dodged from behind Alicia’s skirts, 


then trotted into the dining-room with 
an impudent wave of his tail, while 
Fido dropped the paper, the better 


vited us to bear witness to this outrage. 

‘*Whatever’s the matter with Peter?’’ we| 
demanded, as soon as we could catch our breath. | 
**Poor old —’’ 

**Sh!’?? cautioned Alicia, in a whisper, while 
a loud purring noise sounded from the dining- 
room, as if there was a cat who was not afraid 
**Don’t encourage 
I’m trying to get them to make 
friends again. ’’ 

‘*Make friends?’’ we cried, as Fido looked at 
us in sad-eyed wonder at our neglect to tell the 
shameful Peter what we thought of him. ‘‘Make 
friends ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Alicia, raising her dear little 
eyebrows and shaking her head. ‘‘I’ve had 
the awfullest day with them. But never 
mind. Dinner’s ready, and I’ve got such a 
pudding.’’ 

So down we sat,—as soon as we could manage 
it,—apd tried to give ourselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of thinking about the pudding and listening 
to Alicia’s evening budget of news: but when- 
ever our eye wandered over to Fido, that faithful 
old prince sighed, and the more he sighed the 


irritating Fido with his tail, walking on the 


himself of a particularly eloquent sound of 
sorrow. 
‘Is he looking at you?’’ 


sor 


asked Alicia. 
hrow him a bit of meat, George, to cheer 





him up. I’ve had the awfullest time with 
them to-day. You’ve no idea.’’ 

Accordingly, we threw Fido a bit of meat to 
cheer him up; but Peter intercepted it non- 
chalantly, meanwhile making a feint at Fido’s 
nose, and then eating the meat with such a 
noise that Fido almost wept. Then Peter 
resumed his bullying walk round the long- 
suffering Fido, pushing against him at times as | 
if he would just as soon shove Fido out of the 
room as look at him. 

** Don’t say anything,’? whispered Alicia, 
‘*but throw him another bit of meat, George. 
Throw it when Peter isn’t looking.’’ 

But this was a difficult task, for while 
we were cutting a bit of meat to 
the proper size, the pets perceived it, 
and every time we started to throw 
it to Fido, Peter up-ended with a 
jovial air, making a pass at Fido’s 
nose as he did so, until finally, when 
we solved the problem by handing the 
bit of meat to Fido in person, Peter 
snatched it from the dear old dog’s 
very mouth, and ate it himself so | 
openly, so noisily, so ostentatiously, 
so insultingly, that Alicia was moved | 
to open championship of Fido the 
Wronged. 

**Poor old Fido!’’ she cried. ‘‘It’s 
ashame! I’ll fix that wicked Peter, 
though. I’ll fix him!’’ 

And with determination written 
large all over her dear little person, 
Alicia cut a whole slice of meat into 
appropriate little bits, poured gravy | 
on them, and showed the net result to 
Fido, who sighed, while Peter, pur- 
ring in a very ecstasy, shoved Fido 
back, and indicated to Alicia that the 
place for her to put the plate down 
was right in front of him. 

** Now, George,’’ said Alicia, ‘‘ you hold 
Peter.’’ 

‘*Hold him ?’’ we asked. We had held Peter 
before under similar circumstances. ‘‘Can’t 
we shoo him into the pantry and close the 
door ?’’ 

**No,”’ said Alicia. ‘‘I want to punish Peter 
by letting him see Fido eating.’’ 

“*Here, Peter, Peter!’’ we began, without | 
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MRS. POTTER DANCED ROUND ON ALTERNATE FEET. 


making too much noise about it. ‘‘He won’t 
come,’’ we concluded. ; 

**George!’’ cried Alicia, as no one but Alicia 
can. 

On the moment we seized Peter, and Alicia 
put the plate down. 
** Hold him! ”’ 

George!’’ 

Fido advanced upon the plate with such a 
proprietary look of anticipation that Peter 
simply couldn’t stand it, and struggling free 
with one frenzied contortion, he bounced upon 
the plate so tempestuously that his whiskers 
and the end of his nose became beaded with 
gravy. 

This gave him a very fierce and unusual look, 
so that, together with the noise he made and 
the way he cut off all approach to the plate, 
Fido got nothing but one wretched, bony bit, 
that gave him more trouble than it was worth, | 
anyway. 

‘*But what’s it all about?’’ we cried, after 
Fido had scuttled away under the sofa with a 
long, husky, despairing growl. ‘‘How did it 
start ?’’ 

**George, I’ll tell you,’’ said Alicia, moving 
the fern so that she could see us. ‘‘First thing 
this morning that spotted dog that lives down 
in the Hollow—you know—came up the hill, 
and what did he do but come right in our back 
yard! I was looking through the pantry | 
window, and I saw it all. And Fido’’—a 


she cried. 


** Hold him, 





**Good old Fido!’’ cried Alicia. ‘‘And 
Fido,’’ she continued, ‘‘ was asleep in the 
kitchen, as good as gold.’’ The mournful tap- 
ping still continued. ‘‘But Peter was out in 
the yard!’’ cried Alicia—whereat the tapping 


I H I oy W IC K i DD | noise stopped in sulky silence. ‘‘And what did 


| at spotted dog do but begin to scratch up 


Fido’s bones, you know, the bones that he 
has buried.’’ 

And we nodded as Alicia paused for breath, 
all rosy with earnestness and sparkling with 
the climax still to come. 

**Well,’’ she went on, ‘‘I was just going to 
wake Fido up, so that he could go out and 
mind his bones, when what did I see but 
Peter, creeping up behind him like this,’’ and 
Alicia rose and tiptoed gently to the pantry 
door. 

‘How ?’”’ we asked, according to our invari- 
able rule whenever Alicia illustrates by panto- 
mime. ‘‘How?’’ 

**Like this!’’ she cried, and intently tiptoed 
back to her chair again. 

“*Ah!’? we murmured. 

**Yes,’’ cried Alicia, with spirit, ‘‘I was 
looking through the pantry window, and saw it 
all! And when Peter got close behind him, he 
crouched down, lashed his tail, and sprang 
upon him.’’ 

And Alicia, breathless, showed us just how 
with her hands. 

“‘Sprang on him?’’ we repeated. 

**Sprang on him!’’ cried Alicia, still breath- 
less, and showing us how again. ‘‘ And, 
George—of all things! If you’d only seen that 
spotted dog run out of our garden! And Peter 
after him! Something fierce!’’ she cried. It 
is Alicia’s only bit of slang. ‘‘George, it was 
something fierce !’’ 

‘But why does — 

**Well, when Peter came in the house he 
seemed to think that all dogs were afraid of 
him, and he started on poor old Fido. Oh, 
I’ve had such a time with them all day! If 
I put Peter out, he swaggers round, looking for 
more dogs,—he’s been down in the Hollow 
twice,—and if I keep him in he tries to make 
Fido fight; but Fido’s a gentleman’’—the 
mournful tapping was resumed beneath the 
sofa. ‘‘Good old Fido!’’ cried Alicia. ‘‘It’s 
a shame!’’ 

“Well,’’ we remarked, ‘‘it looks as if Peter 
had got over it at last.’’ 

‘““Why?’’ asked Alicia, who couldn’t see 
because of the fern. ‘‘Why, do you think so, 
George ?’’ 

*‘He’s down here, playing with Fido,’’ we 
smiled, ‘‘lying on his back and rolling over 
and —’’ 

‘‘George, stop him!’’ cried Alicia, springing 
up. ‘‘That’s just what he did this noon, 
and —’’ 

But the warning came too late. 
Faithful Fido’s howls rent the air, 
and as he resolutely refused to stay 
in the house any longer with such a 
wicked cat, we had to hold him in 
—under orders—while Alicia opened 
the kitchen door and proceeded to shoo 
Peter out. 

As for Peter, he dodged in and out 
of the kitchen and the dining-room 
with an air of defiant jocularity, and 
when at last Alicia got the broom to 
him, he turned deliberately round in 
the kitchen doorway and gave us a 
truculent leer. 

We were still comforting Fido when 
a terrible noise sounded from up the 
garden. 

‘*He’s after Mrs. Potter now!’’ 
cried Alicia, in despair, and out we 
flew to the rescue. 

From a distant corner of the yard 


” 


strange sounds were heard, and 
strange sights were seen as Mrs. 


Potter danced round on alternate feet, 
and through all this flapping of wings and 
shrill cries of warfare the dim form of Peter, 
the wicked cat, could presently be discerned, 
crouching in a corner, and wincing and blink- 
ing his eyes apprehensively every time Mrs. 
Potter made a peck at him. 

After Peter had been rescued, and Alicia had 
made him make friends with Mrs. Potter,— 
a task requiring great diplomacy,—we carried 
the shamefaced Peter back to the house, Fido 
trotting along behind with a singular air of 
satisfaction. 

And here we are. Peter has finally been 
persuaded to hold up his ears with some ap- 
proach to his usual jauntiness. Fido is ‘‘sitting 
up,’’ looking pleasant and catching an unheard- 
of number of bits of meat in rapid succession, 
while Peter has humbly tucked his two front 
paws beneath him, and is lying by Fido’s 
side. . 

**Kiss him, Fido!’’ cried Alicia. ‘‘ Kiss him 
nice!’’ 

And as Fido makes a hasty and general lap 
at Peter’s head, both the pets sigh with a great 
content. 

sad Cock-a-doodle-do-0-0-0 ! os 
Potter, from the garden, in 
**Cock-a-doodle-dodododo !’’ 

And as at last we turn to that famous old- 
fashioned sago pudding,—with raisins in it,- 
peace, sweet, balmy peace, has settled on our 
household once again. 


Mrs. 
tones. 


cries 


sleepy 
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‘eure HE earliest history 
why dawns upon a_ people 
= ~who were somewhat 
skilled in the culture of plants, 
and the writings of all ages 
abound in poetical imagery 
drawn from the world of vegeta- 
tion. Long before the pyramids 
arose man had learned to culti- 
vate trees, fruits and flowers 


carefully and systematically ; and this culture, | has first made the plants more 
although mostly unrecorded, has without doubt | variable. 


done ten thousand times more for the advance- | 
ment and happiness of the human race than all 
the wars that have been so carefully placed on 
record. 


We have now learned that plants areas plastic | tendencies and habits. Such 
in our hands as clay in the hands of the potter. plants when crossed will bear 

The silent but all-powerful forces with which | seeds which when planted will 
plant life has been endowed are so universally | produce a more or less ‘‘mon- 
diffused, and have always been so familiar to | grel’’ or variable race of plants, 
us that, like sunlight, air and water, we have /aind plants raised from these 
| will be still more variable, thus 


generally taken them as a matter of course. 
Yet even in the past, before it was discovered 
how readily these vital forces could be educated 
and trained, all civilization, all life even, has 
been dependent upon them. 

All our food and all our clothing are produced 
directly or indirectly by these beneficent, silent 
forces. ‘Take this work of plant life from the 
earth, and art, music, education, science, armies, 
navies, governments, all would be of no avail; 
in fact, all would be gone, for even life itself 
must fade from the planet. Should these mag- 


nificent forces be overlooked or neglected ? 

All the real difference to-day between the 
Bushmen or Hottentots and the civilized races 
is what has accrued through the better cultiva- 
tion of plant life, and by it the improvement 
Laws, 


and multiplication of domestic animals. 
libraries, music and art are 
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grown under somewhat differ- 
| ent conditions for some time, 




















When two plants have been 


| they acquire slightly different 


giving the grower a great range 
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food for millions of fellow 
creatures for ages to come, or 
to add a new quality of fra- 
grance or beauty to a flower 
which shall gladden the hearts 
of half a dozen nations, and 
open the way for still other 
illimitable improvements! 
Volumes have been written 
on the subject, many of them 
of priceless value to the begin- 
ner in this most novel and 
delightful work, this matching 
yourself with the forces of 


of variations to select from. ‘This is the real| Nature, who allows you to achieve victory 


object in crossing plants, and as much progress 
in their improvement can often be made in a 


few years by selection after thus crossing as | 


could be made in a century by selection alone. 
The operation of crossing in many cases is 
very simple, although exceedingly complex in 
others. It is, of course, necessary to have the 
plants to be operated upon in bloom, for it is 


only by dusting the pollen dust from one plant | 


on the stigma of the other and planting the seeds 
resulting from this cross that the habits or ten- 
dencies of the two plants can by any means be 

combined. 
The blooms to be operated upon should have 
the pollen-bearing anthers removed early in the 
morning, before the wind or 





only outgrowths from the more 
intelligent application of these 
vital forces. 

The first grand principle in 
the improvement of plants is 
selection, continued selection, 
and if possible, on a large 
scale; for each plant has indi- 
vidual characters, as has each 
human being. 

To the careless observer all 
daisies, dandelions, goldenrods 
and asters are alike; with 
more experience and training 
one learns to know the various 
species of these, and by still 
further study, individual dif- 
ferences are appreciated. It 
is by selecting seed from some 
individual in a species which 
shows even a faint tendency toward the object 
sought for, planting the seed, and from these 
reselecting in the same line that improvements 
are made, This continual selection and reselec- 
tion must be followed from seasop to season, 
until the ideal is attained. 

But some plants are exceedingly variable and 
pliable, others stubbornly fixed in their habits 
and tendencies. The beginner should select a 
species or variety which has proved itself some- 
what pliable—in other words, one in which 
some differences among the plants from the seeds 
of one plant can be detected. Where the slightest 
variation is seen, great ones can, by patient care, 
be produced. 

We have spoken of selection as the first 
principle in plant improvement; but progress 
is often accelerated a thousandfold if crossing 
two somewhat differing species or varieties 
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EARLY forty years ago a lad 

was at work in a plow factory 
=———— in Massachusetts, where his 
uncle was superintendent. He had been 
employed but a very short time when he 
invented a notable improvement in the 
machinery. His wages were multiplied by 
twenty-five, and he was given every induce- 
ment to stay. 

But the same keen mind that had seen the 
possible improvement in the machines saw a 
larger and more congenial field where few boys 
look for it. Young Luther Burbank found im- 
proving machines much less interesting than 
improving nature. So, having left the plow 
company, he invented the Burbank potato when 
he was hardly out of his teens. 

It is computed that in the thirty years since 
it came into being, the Burbank potato has 
added at least twenty million dollars to the 
wealth of the United States. But Luther 
Burbank got only enough to take him to 
California, where he wanted to ‘‘set up’’ in 
the nursery business. 

In 1875 he settled at Santa Rosa. His nursery 
business grew to demand all his time and 
thought; and this he was unwilling to give. 

He therefore sold out his business at the 
height of his success, and started the Sebastopol 
Experimental Farm, which is now known to 
horticulturists all over the world as the scene 
of miracles of plant magic. Without scientific 
education, with no finely equipped laboratory, 
without large conservatories even, he takes a 
flower or fruit and shapes it at his will. Plant 
life, he asserts,—and proves,—‘‘is as plastic as 
clay in the hands of the potter.’’ 

The walnut, for example, as he has shown, 





CROSS BETWEEN A BLACK- 
BERRY AND A RASPBERRY. 











insects have scattered it on 
the stigma, so that the pollen 
which has been collected from 
the other variety may be ap- 
plied first. 

The blossoms thus crossed 
should be carefully marked 
with a tag or string, and the 
seed gathered by itself for 
planting at the appropriate 
season. From the resulting 
seedling plants the one ap- 
proaching nearest to the ideal 
sought should be selected. 
From this another generation 
of seedlings to select from in 
the same way will be pro- 
duced. Among these seedling 
plants some will generally 
resemble one of the parents, 
others a combination of both parents, and often 
still other and more complicate1 combinations 
and variations will appear among them. 

Sometimes there may perhaps be found a plant 
or two having improved vigor, handsomer leaves, 
larger and brighter colored blooms, or larger 
and more delicious fruits. If the plants operated 
upon are perennials, this improved individual 
can be multiplied to any extent desired by means 
of buds, grafts or cuttings, but if an annual it 
will be necessary to plant and replant the seeds 
from the chosen ones, until by continued repe- 
tition in the same line the stock becomes fixed 
in its habits in the new departure. 

This result can generally be obtained by raising 
five or six generations, often less, often more. 
What a satisfaction it is to know that you have 
produced a fruit that shall be so valued that its 
culture shall encircle the globe and furnish better 


lon the subjects treated. Of 





after victory in guiding these forces when once 
the requisite acquaintance with her ways in 
plant life has been attained. 

To the novice I would recommend first of all 
a careful reading of Charles Darwin’s ‘‘ Animals 
and Plants Under Domestica- 
tion,’’ and his ‘‘Cross and 
Self Fertilization in the V ege- 
table Kingdom,’’ both verita- 
ble magazines of knowledge 


course some knowledge of bot- 
any and the scientific classi- 
fication of plants is also 
important, and the more thor- 
oughly all botanical knowl- 
edge is drawn upon the more 
successful will one be in the 
production of new and beauti- 
ful flowers and useful plants, 
shrubs and trees. 

To secure real knowledge, it 
is necessary to listen sincerely 
and patiently to Nature, not 
trying to bend her to our crude 
notions of how she should 
perform her miracles. Be 


patient, try to get at the truth always on all | 


subjects, do not depend wholly on books, for 
knowledge thus obtained, although useful, can 
never take the place of your own personal 
observation and effort. 

We have it in our power to change the forms, 
sizes, colors, fragrance and numerous other qual- 
ities of flowers, the size and shape of the trees 
and plants which produce them, to increase the 
quantity produced, to make them appear early 
or late in the season, to make tender ones frost- 
proof. 


grasses tall or short, and 
richer in starch, sugar, 


It is in our power, moreover, to mold fruits, 
oil or other products ; to 
increase the amount of 


nuts and vegetables to 
almost any size, form, 
color or flavor desired ; 
to make corn, grain and 
sugar in cane, beets or 
other sugar-producing plants; to improve the 
flavors and aromas of tea, coffee, cacao, camphor, 
cinnamon, cloves, and thousands of other plants ; 
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THE SHASTA DAISY AND ONE 
OF ITS PARENTS. 
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the plant forces with as much 
precision as we do now the 
mechanical and chemical forces, 
and with even more striking 
results in the advancement of the 
race. 

The improvement of a fruit, 
grain, grass or vegetable of any 
kind, so that it will ever after- 
ward do better work for man, is 
a matter of no small importance. I have stated 
how this may be accomplished by selection and 
reselection of the best, instead of by stupidly 
planting the seeds of all plants, good, bad and 
indifferent. 

Keen powers of observation are required in this 
work and a quick perception of slight variations. 

I have been asked to write of some of my 
creations in plant life. The ‘‘Burbank’’ potato, 
one of my youthful efforts, is still an honored 
member of the potato family; in fact, it is the 
principal one grown on the Pacific coast. 

The ‘‘ Climax,’’ ‘‘ Bartlett,’’ ‘‘ Shiro, ’’ 
**Giant,’? ‘‘ Wickson’’ and numerous other 
plums are now nearly everywhere taking the 
place of the popular plums of a few years ago, 
while the ‘‘Sugar’’ prune, the plumcot and a 
series of stoneless plums will soon be familiar 
fruits to most people. 

But even more valuable, perhaps, will be the 
large, hardy, delicious plums 
produced from the little wild 
beach-plum found along the 
eastern coast of America. 
Some of these excel all other 
plums in quality and pro- 
ductiveness under the most 
adverse circumstances of soil 
and climate. 

Among flowers perhaps the 
most remarkable is the won- 
derful series of hybrid Lili- 
ums,* most of which are not 
yet ready for the public; the 
‘‘Shasta’’ daisies, now known 
everywhere ; the ‘‘ Burbank,’’ 
**Santa Rosa,’’ and other new 
roses; the fragrant ‘‘May- 
flower’’ verbena, which is in 
fragrance and color the exact 
counterpart of the trailing 
arbutus, but with perfume 
even more pronounced and a great increase in 
the size of blooms; the fragrant Calla, the new 
‘‘silver lining,’’ and the ever-blooming perennial 
poppies, the crimson Eschscholtzia, new Clema- 
tis, Giant Amaryllis, new Crinums, Heucheras 
and fragrant Dahlias. 

And among forage plants is found the new 
series of hybrid Opuntias, which have not only 
been relieved of thorns, but also of the fine 
spicules, or bristles, which are much more 
dangerous than the larger thorns. These new 
eacti have also been trained to grow faster, to 


! produce better fruit more abundantly, and to 
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FROM THE SEEDS OF ONE APP 


assume a more compact and better form of 
growth. 
There is, too, the ‘‘phenomenal’’ hybrid 


to improve in every respect cotton, flax, hemp, | berry, the largest and, when cooked, the finest 


and all other fiber-producing plants ; to increase 


eqn i. e., like Lilium auratum, L. pardalinum, 


the growth of timber trees, and, in fact, to guide | and so forth 








can be made as thin-shelled as a paper almond, 


the bestowal of hardiness upon various hothouse 


while its meat can be freed from the tannin | flowers and fruits, the giving of long-keeping 
which now colors it, and made as white as a/| qualities to fruits for shipment, the prolonging 


kernel of rice. He put the chestnut to school, 
and taught it how to bear nuts 


by months of early- and late-bearing varieties, 
and so forth, the list is too long to 





eighteen months after planting 
from the seed; he showed the 
oxeye daisy how to bloom into a 
gorgeous flower five inches 
across, naming it after Mount 
Shasta; he took the yellow 
Eschscholtzia and induced it to 
bloom in silver, ruby and ame- 
thyst; he changed the black- 
berry to snowy whiteness; he 
gave the plum the flavor of a 
Bartlett pear, and made it stone- 
less ; he joined plum and apricot 
to make the ‘‘plumcot,’’ a totally 
new fruit; he enlarged the 


mention fully. 

“There seems to be hardly 
a plant,’’ says one visitor to the 
farm, ‘‘which he has not had 
for a time in his school, and 
given the benefit of his liberal 
education to some extent.’’ 

The secret of his magic is, 
in some essentials, incommuni- 
cable. Only genius can do what 
he has done. But genius has 
been defined as ‘‘an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, ’’ and this 
side of it is prominent at Santa 
Rosa. The patience of it is mar- 





French prune fivefold, and made 
it sweeter ; he produced two new 
species of edible berries, the 
‘*phenomenal,’’ from the union of the native 
California dewberry and the Siberian raspberry, 
and the ‘‘primus,’’ from a union of the rasp- 
berry and the blackberry. 

As for side issues, such as the pineapple 
quince, the tomato-potato, or ‘‘pomato,’’ the 
banana plum, the fragrant dahlia, the gladiolus, 
which blooms all round its stem, instead of 
on one side only, the improvement of bulbs, 





LUTHER BURBANK, 
FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, 





velous. From fifty to five hundred 
varieties of fruit, for example, are 
grafted on to one tree for test. In 
producing the primus berry, five thousand seed- 
lings, of various crosses, were experimented 
with. In one berry campaign nine hundred 
thousand bushes were torn up and burned in a 
single season, as not having proved their right 
to live. It took eight years of hybridization 
and selection to evolve the Shasta daisy. 

At present the magician is waving his wand 
of patience over the spiky and forbidding 
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cactus, and commanding it to drop its 
thorns and become as nutritious a forage 
plant as the priceless alfalfa. Already 
he has specimens as silky as a lily leaf, 
so that they may be safely rubbed 
against one’s cheek. This has taken 
ten years’ work, but it will mean as much 
to the arid lands of America as the intro- 
duction of the potato meant to Europe, for 
the cactus will grow luxuriantly in the dry- 
est desert, and but for its thorns is excellent 
fodder. 

Unlike other experimenters, Mr. Burbank 
casts away as useless any produced variety that 
cannot maintain itself under ordinary conditions 
of cultivation. His results are not freaks, but 
intensely practical products. 

Mr. Burbank has reaped no riches from his 
marvelous achievements. Instead, he has spent 
more than he can afford of his hard-earned 
store to meet the demands of his investigations, 
although dealers in rare plants all over the 
world, from Europe to Australia, eagerly 
wait to buy each new ‘‘creation’’ from Santa 
Rosa. 

The California Academy of Science, in May, 
1903, struck a beautiful gold medal in his 
honor, ‘‘in recognition of his noble services to 
mankind.’? In December, 1904, the Carnegie 
Institution voted him a ten years’ allowance 
to carry forward his work, ‘‘independent of 
commercial matters.’’ So, although he cannot 
afford to make money, this endowment will 
give America the benefit of the full genius of 
a man who is not only able to ‘‘make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before,’’ but magically to transform its growth 
to suit the needs of man. 
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of all known berries. The ‘‘Himalaya’’ black- | walnut, which bears nuts abundantly of superior | were clutching at their hair in front, while 


berry, the plants of which grow faster and larger | quality at four to six years of age. 
I neither raise nor have for sale any of the | them from behind, like a diminutive battering- 


than any grape-vine, and which, when estab- 
lished, bear nearly a hundred popnds of fruit to 
a plant each season, is well known in the West. 
So also are the ‘‘ Royal’’ and ‘‘ Paradox’’ hybrid 
walnuts, which easily outgrow any other trees 
in the temperate zone, and the ‘‘Burbank’’ 


plants mentioned above. 
others not mentioned here, are sold outright to 


| Totty’s plump body made fatuous plunges at 


They, with many | ram. 


“‘Impossible!’”? ejaculated Miss Parrish, allu- 


various prominent seedsmen and nurserymen, | ding with comprehensive horror to the situation. 


who offer them for sale in large or small quan- 
tities, as desired. 








ena ROSE AND THE ROOT 


| | 


| was managed, and without delay. 


§ the parlor was undergoing renovation, 
Miss Jane Parrish and Mrs. Elnathan | 


Potter were ushered into the little 
dining-room beyond. 

It was difficult to sit down in this room with- 
out finding oneself in a high chair. Miss Jane 
Parrish, indeed, being tall and spare of figure, 
had inserted herself before she knew it between 
the infantile arms of such a chair, and was 
fain to abide by that lofty perch with dignity, 
rather than appear to have made a mistake. 

Mrs. Potter, more deliberate in her selection, 
found repose for her stoutness on one end of the 
narrow sofa. The other end was occupied by 
four dolls, who stared at her with offensive 
boldness from their glassy eyes. 

There was at least one baby carriage in the 
room, The other was probably a doll carriage. 
The bibs, neatly folded on the table, matched 
the number of the high chairs. Most of the 
literature within reach was of the elementary 
character indicated by the mice and the kittens, 
the puppies and the babies, gaudily portrayed 
upon the covers. The piano legs were battered 
beyond description, and the lid was appropriated 
to the use of two more dolls, a three-legged horse 
and a train of cars. 

These details Miss Jane Parrish comprehended 
at a glance. There was a world of meaning 
in the eye which she turned upon Mrs. Potter. 

“T told you so!’’ murmured that lady, in 
stately despondency. ‘‘The eldest of eight. 
How it is possible! And yet she is like a rose— 
so fresh, so brilliant. I have never known a 
girl who promised such perfect womanhood. 
And her voice—you will hear her sing! In 
the right atmosphere, the right surroundings— 
oh, it would pay you, I feel sure!’’ 

Miss Jane Parrish nodded in dubious assent. 
She was an ardent lover of science. She had 
drunk deep of psychology, sociology and kindred 
soul-satisfying founts of classified wisdom. She 
was rich and generous. She was, moreover, 
eminently kind of heart, and sincerely anxious 
to do something for Abby Winter, the eldest 
daughter of her old friend, Col. Caleb Winter. 

Mrs. Potter knew the Winters well. Her 
daughter Clara had gone to school with Abby 
before the Potters moved to another town and 
made the acquaintance of Miss Jane Parrish. 

Miss Parrish had been assured by Mrs. Potter 
that, both from a charitable and a scientific 
standpoint, an experiment in the development 
of Abby Winter could be no less than,—the 
word seemed extreme, but she used it delicately, 
—no less than a delight. ‘‘You must not 
expect too much, of course,’’? she warned her, 
‘in the present circumstances! But—sh!’’ 

The child who had let the ladies in appeared 
suddenly in the doorway, a roly-poly creature, 
with an aureole of reddish hair. Presently 
another little figure, equally roly-poly and red- 
dish, joined her, and they stood together, peering 
silently at the visitors, finger in mouth, for a 
moment, and then fled with peals of roguish 
laughter. Another head, dark this time, and 
curly, advanced cautiously round the outer edge 
of the window, then vanished. At the same 
moment a mysterious scuffling sounded on the 
stairs, followed by a wild scurrying, as of 
myriad feet. 

Miss Jane Parrish wiped the nervous perspi- 
ration from her brow. 

‘How many, did you say ?’’ she asked. 

**Seven besides Abby. They seem to have as 
many feet as centipedes. I’ve noticed that 
before; but — Ah, Mrs. Winter!’’ 

She rose to greet her hostess, and Miss Parrish 
tried to do the same, but stuck fast between the 
arms of her chair. Her embarrassment, how- 
ever, was unnecessary, as the little, alert woman, 
who had swept into the room with outstretched 
hands, turned about instantly before she had as 
much as spoken to her visitors. 

‘Ruby, didn’t I tell you to go right back 
up-stairs! Take Totty, and—oh, well — Mrs. 
Potter and Miss Parrish, I am so glad to see 
you! You won’t mind the children? Get up 
off the floor, Totty. Don’t grovel! Speak to 
Mrs. Potter, Rosabel. Go and tell sister to come 
down. She can bring Billy just as he is. You 
want to see the baby, don’t you, Mrs. Potter? 
And how long are you to be in town, Miss 
Parrish? Harold, take that ball out of your 
mouth, sir, before you choke to death !’’ 

She gave all these orders with a brisk and 
jeyous unconeern. An absurdly slight and 
girlish creature to be the mother of such a 
family ! ! Thechildren had wandered or tumbled 
in after her, until they were presumably all 
there, from long-legged Imogene, as tall as her 












to toddling Totty, who was hauled 
about joyously, like a doll, by the others. 





‘And she undertakes to study and practise in 
the midst of that horde ?’’ 

**They say,’’ said Mrs. Potter, ‘‘that she 
never sings a note without at least one infant in 
her lap and two sitting on the piano beside her.’’ 

“*You were right,’’ said Miss Parrish, firmly. 
|‘*The girl must be released from the tyranny 
|of such conditions, and set free to fulfil the 
unusual possibilities of her temperament—if it 
can be managed—without delay.’’ 

Miss Parrish was a woman of resolution. It 
Mrs. Winter 


| listened with eyes of joyous wonder to a state- 


Miss Parrish spoke politely to one or two, 


tried to count them and to distinguish one from 
another, and then gave the whole thing up, and | 
looked on in anxious and helpless silence. 
**You travel a great deal, Miss Parrish ? 
yes, I’ve heard —’’ 
Mrs. Winter was talking to her vivaciously, 


Oh, se 


ment of the possibilities of Abby’s temperament, 
and gave her consent to the plan with delight. 
Abby was to live with Mrs. Potter, thus en- 
joying the advantage of companionship with 
Miss Clara. She was also to have all the privi- 
| leges of a parlor boarder in Miss Hathaway’s 
hool, including lessons in singing and other 


| finishing branches, a private room in which to 


with one child climbing over her shoulders and | 


another scrambling up her knees. 
Parrish had eyes only for the door, where at 
this moment Abby entered carrying the baby. 

A very pretty girl, with eyes of deep, pellucid 
blue, and soft films of reddish-gold hair about 
a singularly fair and blooming face. ‘‘But— 
mere prettiness?’’? wondered Miss Jane Parrish, 
skeptically, remembering Mrs. 
Potter’s words. 

Ten minutes later she had 
ceased to wonder. The children 
at once left their mother and 
swarmed upon their sister when 
she appeared. She laughed at 
them softly, and put them aside 
with an inexpressible, joyous 
tenderness, meeting her mother’s 
eyes in a glance of perfect under- 
standing and good-fellowship. 

**No, Totty ; run away, s weet- 
heart! Mother, I couldn’t find 
Billy’s best bib, but here he is. 
Go to mother, darling! No? 
Mother and I are so jealous about 
Billy. Bright? Why, none of 
the others had a tooth so soon, 
did they, mother? Except Tes- 
sie. Did you see Tessie? She 
must say her piece for you. 
Where? O Harold, take Tessie 
out of the piano, will you! 
Trouble? No, indeed, not the 
least. They all help to take 
care of each other, you know. 
Mother, let’s change. Catch!’’ 

She tossed the laughing baby 
to her mother,—as if in a game, 
thought the astonished Miss 
Parrish,—and caught up Totty, 
burying her face for a moment 
in the child’s curls, then lifting 
a radiant face to Mrs. Potter’s 
questions. 

Not that the talk centered 
about her—far from it! The 
mention of her singing brought 
out the fact that Ruby and 
Rosabel had just learned a new 
duet, which they were prevailed 
upon to perform, to the infinite 
pride of the family. Tessie, 
being then discovered hovering 


near, was next prodded and soothed into an not so wonderful as she had thought. 
elocutionary effort of surprising length and was soon to judge; and she started hopefully on | 
last tooth | a little trip to California. 


vagueness. And when, the baby’s 
and Harold’s latest battle-sears having been also | 
exhibited, the ‘‘imps of darkness’’—thus jovially 


designated by their mother—were dismissed in | place. 


But Miss | 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYVER. 


AND DOWN FROM THE FAR END OF THE ROOM... 


rest and study, and the supervision of Miss 
Hlathaway herself, a woman of the highest 
intelligence and tact. Social pleasures were 
not forgotten. Work and play were so planned 
as to stimulate development on every side. 
‘*This—for a beginning,’’ said Miss Jane 
Parrish; and sailed, well satisfied, for Cuba. 
When, on her return, she saw Abby for the 
first time, she doubted. The girl was perhaps 


Still, it 


When she returned the second time, her doubt 
| became conviction. Abby was turning common- 
Pretty as ever she was, but with a dif- 


a rampant body to the yard, even then there | ference. She sang, but something was gone— 


still remained Imogene, the long-legged, to be| some quality of fire, of softness. 
exploited; and Abby must needs dilate with | had a certain pleasant perfunctoriness. 


Her smile 
The 


tender interest upon the recent breaking of that | radiance which had been its charm was fled. 


prodigy’s arm, and the astonishing way in 
which, nevertheless, she had kept up with her 
lessons. 


held the eyes and captivated the attention. Miss 
Jane Parrish saw her doubts melt away like 
snowflakes in the sun. The girl was charming 
—wonderful. A rose, indeed! 
sweetness like any flower. 

‘Mrs. Potter had not used quite the right word 
in calling her brilliant. 
so much as she glowed. Her beauty, exquisitely 
unconscious of itself, was informed by a spirit 
so rich, so radiant, that it overflowed like sun- 
shine. 
sunny fulness and freshness of feeling. Miss 
Parrish smiled grimly before a fleeting ¢mage of 
Clara Potter, whose perfect bringing up had 
given her a sort of dry glitter, like the polish 
on her little patent-leather toes. What might 
not Clara’s advantages make of a girl like Abby 
Winter! 

When, having extricated herself with dignified 
though desperate effort from the grip of her 
chair, Miss Jane Parrish left the house with 
Mrs. Potter, her mind was made up. Behind 
them on the door-step stood Abby and her 
mother, laughing like two schoolgirls, and quite 
oblivious of the fact that Baby Billy’s fat hands 


The enchanting sweetness, the glow—had these 
given place to a suspicion of that dry glitter 


| which was the admiration of Clara Potter’s 
And all the time it was Abby herself who | 


She exhaled | 


Abby did not sparkle | 
| indefinable ache. 


Her very voice was vibrant with that | 


friends? Had the rose, in fact, ceased to bloom ? 

Miss Parrish was not easily discouraged. 
**Are you happy ?’’ she asked Abby, bluntly ; 
and receiving an affirmative answer, she decided 
to continue her experiment, and departed for a 
psychological conference in Florida. 

As for Abby, she had spoken the truth. Cer- 
tainly she was happy—entirely so, save for an 
She missed her mother and 








. CAME ABBY, 
THE RESCUED, TO GREET HER BENEFACTRESS 


the children, of course; but she studied and | 


practised and enjoyed herself with gentle dili- 
gence, and shivered suddenly in her luxury, 
looking vaguely about the room, as if in search 
for some unknown and coveted warmth. 

Then, as she sat one day in her room at school, 
her book open conscientiously on her knee, her 
door ajar, she caught the echo of certain sounds, 


| familiar, dear, that brought the color pulsing 


to her cheek. They smote that ache which she 
did not understand into an irresistible and 
poignant yearning. 

The pressure of little soft, warm bodies against 
her own as she read or worked, the uneasy nes- 
tling of little heads, the clinging of little hands 
—she had had these all her life—it was the lack 
of these that left her chilly, shrunken as if with 
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cold. The warm, embracing atmosphere of 


exuberant young life, of easy tears and laughter, 
of helter-skelter joy and prodigal affection- 
without these the world was hideously still and 
empty. It was unbearable. How she 
study, how she could sing, if only — 
She rose and went quickly down the hall, and 
paused before a door on the opposite side. The 
sounds came out to her, insistent, compelling. 
She turned the knob softly and slipped inside. 


could 


**Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Potter, graciously, 
nodding until the jet wheat-ears in her bonnet 
tinkled, ‘‘we think she has improved. I was, 
I admit, a little discouraged. She had posi- 
tively—if you can believe me—a vacant look 
in her eyes at times. It was painful, when you 
consider what her surroundings are now, as 
compared with those from which—’’ Mrs. Potter 
shuddered at the thought of Harold’s bruises 
and the dolls—‘‘from which she was rescued by 
Miss Parrish! But she has picked up decidedly 
within a week. I hope now— May we go 
right up to her room, Miss Hathaway? Miss 
,arrish has just returned, and we should like 
to surprise Abby, and to see her in the eur- 
roundings which have proved so favorable.’ 

**Certainly,’’ said Miss Hathaway, rising. 
‘*We shall probably find her at this hour taking 
a relaxation exercise.’’ 

They swept up expectantly to the door of 
Abby’s room, and knocked. There was no 
response. Miss Hathaway turned the handle 
and looked in. It was indeed a charming room, 
where coziness and comfort and the uplifting 
influence of books and pictures did their utmost 
to create a restful yet inspiring 
atmosphere. But Abby was not 
there. 

**Possibly —’’ said Miss Hath- 
away, hesitating. ‘‘ But, no, she 
has no recitation at this hour, I 
am sure. If you will go down 
to the parlor, ladies, I will send 
—I will see —’’ 

Miss Hathaway was some- 
what flushed. ‘‘Of course,’’ 
acquiesced Mrs. Potter, politely. 
But Miss Jane Parrish had 
lifted her head with sudden in- 
tentness, as one who scents a 
clue. 

**One moment !’’ 
posed. ‘“‘I think 
voice !’’ 

**Oh, no, I think not!’’ smiled 
Miss Hathaway, very much 
flushed indeed, and urging her 
visitors with great cordiality 
toward the stairs. ‘‘If you will 
go down —’’ 

‘**That is Abby Winter’s 
voice!’’ asserted Miss Parrish, 
with decision. ‘‘I should say 
she was in that room.’’ 

She indicated a certain door, 
whence issued a most suggestive 
and unbecoming confusion of 
sounds, and advanced toward it. 

*‘“My dear Miss Parrish,’’ 
exclaimed Miss Hathaway, 
‘‘that is the kindergarten room! 
I cannot —’’ 

But Miss Parrish had laid a 
masterful hand upon the knob. 
Miss Hathaway stepped back, 
as with a sudden change of 
intention, and the next moment 
the door was flung wide. 

The room was full of sunshine 
—and of children. Some game 
had apparently just been finished, and they 
were settling and preening themselves with a 
great rustling and chirping, like a flock of 
birds. 

Children hopped and wriggled and ran and 


she inter- 
I hear her 


danced. Children cooed and gurgled and 
laughed. Arms waved, feet kicked, tongues 
chattered. Teachers there were, two or three 


of them, skirmishing merrily about in the mélée, 
whisking the children hither and thither, and 
apparently adding to rather than modifying the 
extraordinary tumult of the scene. And down 
from the far end of the room, where the sunshine 
was the brightest and the children were the 
thickest, with a chubby infant clinging to each 
hand and one clutching rapturously at her 
skirts behind, half -shamefaced, yet glowing 
mysteriously, like a young sunrise, with the 
tender glow of youth and bloom, the missing 
radiance in her smile, the missing sweetness in 
her wistful face—came Abby, the rescued, to 
greet her benefactress. 

Miss Jane Parrish was, as has been said, a 
woman of resolution. She put a few blunt ques- 


| tions to Miss Hathaway down in the parlor, 


aided by a vivid recollection of the bibs, the 
high chairs and the piano legs in Mrs. Winter’s 
dining-room, and the definite connection of these 
for the first time, in the light of the morning’s 
discovery, with the impression which Abby 
had then made upon her, together with the 
apparent failure of her subsequent experiment. 

** After all,’’ said Miss Hathaway, with def- 
erence, ‘‘after all, the rose draws its own nutri- 
ment from the soil it stands in; and the very 
elements which seem to us most unfit and unfa- 
vorable may be just the ones that make it a rose 
at all.’’ 


Mrs. Potter looked at her with stern and 
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sorrowful comprehension. 





‘*You think, then, 


that it was the big family and the little house —’’ | 


‘*] think,’’ said Miss Hathaway, gently, 
‘‘that the big family and the little house, and 
all the daily need of tenderness and service, fed 
in their own way the love that was the root of 
her sweetness. When you pulled that root out 
of its native soil —’’ 

‘*Send, her home!’’ interrupted Miss Jane 
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Parrish, witha flash of resolute humor. ‘‘Send 
her home! ‘There are plenty of peonies in this 
world — showy, scentless blossoms, but roses 
are scarce. Give me sweetness, for one. And 
if she will bloom better in the absurd conditions 
of her home, then let her have all the lessons 
she wants, but send her home, say I!’’ 

‘*Amen!’’ said Miss Hathaway and Mrs. 
| Potter, in a breath. 


















ee cusation, 


tucked up under his red sweater, staring with a 
frown across the field at the athletic house. 
The other members of the eleven were mingling 
with the crowd, receiving the condolences and 
exhortations of their supporters, but Herrick 
stood alone. He had few friends outside of the 
Crown, and the members of that society who 
were Corinthian sympathizers were already 
clustered round Frank Windsor, offering him 
advice, criticism and encouragement. 

Herrick started toward the athletic house, 
into which Rupert had been carried. But as 
he approached, an open carriage, drawn by two 


horses, came spinning down the road and/|know,’’ Harry said, sooth- 
Herrick and some | ingly. 
other boys ran forward and stood by while | head —’’ 
Rupert, wrapped in blankets, was borne out | 


stopped in front of the door. 


and placed gently on the cushions. 

He looked pale, but he smiled and waved a 
hand at the group of his friends, who responded 
with a feeble cheer and cries of ‘‘Good luck, 
Rupe!’’ ‘‘You’re all right!’’ Doctor Vincent 
got in beside him and the carriage drove away. 

Herrick had said nothing and had not joined 
in the cheer. 
back to the football-field. About him boys were 
deploring the hard luck that had _ befallen 
Rupert and the school. With a broken leg he 
could never get round for the game with St. 
John’s; and what was the school eleven to do 
without its captain and best player! 

Herrick avoided talking with any one; he 


strolled down to one of the goals, where during **Aren’t you going to tell Ru- 
the intermission two small boys were practising | pert?’’ he asked. 


drop-kicks, and stood there, looking on. They 


were proud to have a distinguished spectator, | it in his eye when he lay and 
and did their best to show off; but he was | looked up at me.’’ 


really paying no attention to their efforts. 


When the second half began, it was a different | you’re sorry.”’ 


Herrick who went into the game. The listless- 
ness which had characterized his playing after 
Rupert had been hurt had disappeared; and 
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FTER denying | I wanted to tell you. 
Stoddard’s ac- | Now you can go back to 


Joe | your friend.’’ 
Herrick stood for a few | his confession there was a 
moments with his hands | scornful defiance in his voice. 


He walked with lagging steps | 


ad 
—— 


AW 






CHAPTER SIX. 


In spite of 


“‘l knew you were lying,’’ said Stoddard, 
quietly. ‘‘I saw you trip him.’’ 
He walked away and rejoined Belmont. 


suppose nobody will believe that I hadn’t any 

thought of hurting him. 

going to break his leg.’’ 
Somehow, at this moment, Harry liked his 

friend better than he had ever done. There 

was more than bitterness in Herrick’s voice; 

there was emotion, even a suggestion of tears. 
‘*No, of course you didn’t 





'tude did not tend to make the other boys more 
lenient. 

But he showed a different side to Rupert 
Ormsby. 

The day after the football game he was 
taken into the room of the infirmary where the 
patient lay in bed, suffering the severe pain 
that had developed from the setting of the 
broken bone. 
| ‘*How are you getting on, Ormsby ?’’ 
| asked. 
| ‘Oh, pretty well, I guess, thank you,’’ 


he 


| Rupert answered, cheerfully. 


Herrick was silent a moment, standing by 


| thie bed, and Rupert said, ‘‘Won’t you sit 
| down ?’’ 


| 


I didn’t know it was | 


| school, and—well, I appreciate your being so | 


‘‘Of course you know how it happened,’’ 
Herrick said, not heeding the invitation, ‘‘and 
you must know, too, how sorry and ashamed I 
feel. If I’d supposed it would mean anything 
serious like this —’’ 

**Oh, that’s all right.’’ Rupert stretched out 
a forgiving hand. ‘‘We won’t talk about it. 
I hear that you played the game of your life 


“Tt will be all over the school in half an | the second half—and kept us from getting the | 
hour,’’ Herrick said, with bitterness, ‘‘and I | championship, after all.’’ 
**You wouldn’t have thought I was doing 


much if you’d been opposite me,’’ Herrick 
replied, embarrassed. ‘‘Oh, it’s good of you 
to try, Ormsby, but you can’t let me down 
easy. I played dirty football, and I hurt you 
badly, and I’ve spoiled your last year here at 





captain; and accordingly Windsor posted a 
| notice the next day, announcing the first prac- 
tice. 

‘Ormsby says that you’ll coach the ends,’’ 
Windsor said to Herrick, as they walked down 
to the athletic house together; and Herrick felt 
stirred by this formal recognition of his respon- 
sibility. 

| Out of all the candidates who presented them- 
selves, Windsor picked two elevens. They 
| began to play without any clear understanding 
|as to who besides Windsor was in authority. 
| Harry Harding was on one end, opposing Nat 
| Belmont, a hot-headed, nervous boy, who was 
| trying his best to be ‘‘aggressive,’’ but who 
| knew very little about football. Herrick saw 
Harry break past him and make a tackle. Then 
on the next line-up Herrick ran in. 

‘*Here, Belmont,’’ he said, ‘‘wait till I show 
you how to block your man off —’’ 

But Belmont was already angered by his 
failure and excited by the game. He turned 
on Herrick with resentment for such interfer- 

| ence. 

‘*Thanks. 
he said. 

Herrick bit his lip, but controlled himself. 

**T just wanted to show you —’’ 

‘*Yes, I know there are some things you can 
show me—but I’d rather not lear them!’’ 
Belmont retorted, scornfully. 

Herrick turned. ‘‘Windsor!’’ he called. 

Frank Windsor came running over at full 

speed from the other side of 
the line. 


I guess I don’t need your help,’”’ 





“You only lost your 


**No, I didn’t lose my head, 
|either. I did it on purpose. 
iI couldn’t handle him—and 
that’s the way I thought I’d 
get even.’’ 

‘*Well, you didn’t mean to 
hurt him.’’ 

‘‘T did mean to play foul, 
though—and that’s enough— 
for most people. I don’t care. 
They can talk and think what 
they please. After this I don’t 
say a word about it to any one. 
I can stand anything that’s 








} 
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‘Tom Albree, who during the intermission had | 


been flattered by the Pythians for the way he 


was standing up against the veteran, was | 


pushed to one side, and foiled and upset until 
in his chagrin he was almost ready to cry. 

‘*Herrick’s playing the game of his life!’’ 
one of the Corinthian substitutes said to Harry. 
‘*We’ll make this a close game yet.’’ 

‘We wouldn’t if Rupert Ormsby were still 
in it,’’ Harry replied. 

There was a bitterness in his answer that 


denoted a lack of enthusiasm for the new vigor | 


shown by his team. His friend looked at him 
in surprise, and supposed that Harry’s bitter- 
ness was due to his removal from the game. 
Two long runs round Herrick’s end, a few 
successful plunges through the center, and 


him.” 


but he felt sorrier for Joe Her- 


| ulated him and joked with him 
on having saved the day. 


Frank Windsor at last carried the ball across | 


the line for the first Corinthian touch-down. 


| 


Harry jumped up with the other substitutes, | 


and capered and waved his arms and yelled; 
but it was only a regard for external decency 
that prompted him. 
thoughts caused by his own failure and by 
Herrick’s treachery, and most of all by Rupert’s 
injury, there was no room for rejoicing. He 
shouted again wher. Frank Windsor kicked the 
goal, and again when, with only one minute left 
to play, the Corinthians rushed across the line 
for their second touch-down. Frank Windsor 
kicked this second goal, tying the score. 


With the heaviness in his | 


coming to me.’’ 
Harry was silent a moment. 


‘*He knows already. I saw 


‘““Maybe he doesn’t know 


Herrick kicked sullenly at 
the turf. ‘‘Yes, I suppose I’ll 
let him know that. But I 
won’t let anybody else know 
it,’’ he added, defiantly. ‘‘I’ll 
ignore it; I don’t care what 
they say or do. I had to tell 
you and that kid, Stoddard— 
because I’d lied to you and 


Harry could say nothing, 


rick than ever—and liked him 
better. 

In the athletic house, while 
Herrick was dressing, the other 
players on the team congrat- 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 
“IT WANTED TO TELL YOU THAT YOU'RE RIGHT AND I LIED 


TO YOU.” 


Frank Windsor, as captain, was quite bubbling | good about it, but I feel pretty low down just 


over with happiness. He slapped Herrick on 


| the back. 


‘*There’s no doubt at all, Joe!’’ he exclaimed, 
gaily. ‘‘ You’re the hero of the occasion. 
You’re the one that did it.’’ 

**Oh, yes, I’m the one,’’ Herrick responded, 
grimly. 

A few hours later the story of Herrick’s foul 
play was known throughout the school. 


the same.’’ 


| Rupert laughed. 


“*T used to think myself you were pretty low 


| down, Herrick, but I don’t any more. Now 


I tell you what to do—to square yourself. 


| You’ve put me out of the game for good. It’s 
|up to you to see that the fellow who fills my | humiliation of being coached by a fellow whom 


Francis Stoddard had declared it in his first | 
indignation to some of his friends. Then he | 
had reported Herrick’s confession to Nat Bel- | 


mont and others. By supper-time the boys 
who had played on the Corinthian eleven were 


It was a tame outcome, and after the Corin- | confronted with the sensational charge. 


thians had cheered their team for the up-hill 


Frank Windsor laid it excitedly before Herrick | 


struggle, they flocked away as silently as the | himself. 


Pythians, who were cast down by their failure 
to achieve the expected victory. 


Then, when Frank Windsor pressed 


With the game over, the boys fell to discussing | him to deny the charge, he said: 


among themselves the chief feature of it,—| 


| ‘‘Ask Harry Harding, if you want. 


Rupert’s injury,—and the effect it would have | knows.”’ 


upon the school eleven. 


| Harry reluctantly admitted the truth, and 


Herrick freed himself from the three or four | then urged all the extenuating circumstances. 
friends who came up to congratulate him on | Herrick had not meant to hurt Rupert; he had 


his playing, and turned to Harry. 
**Seen Stoddard anywhere ?’’ he asked. 
‘*Yes, there he is—with Nat Belmont.’’ 
**Come along,’’ said Herrick. 


| had a long grudge against him—which he ought 
| not to have had, to be sure; he had been no 
|match for Rupert in the game; and he had 


Pulling Harry | done what was often done in the big college 


by the arm, he led him up behind Stoddard, | games when the umpire was not looking. 


and then called in a peremptory voice, ‘‘Stod- | 


dard! Look here a moment, will you?’’ 


The members of the eleven and the members 
| of the Crown, to whom Harry made this appeal, 


Francis turned, hesitated, and then, leaving | were not disposed to judge Herrick harshly. 
Belmont, came back slowly to meet the two) But it was different with the mass of the boys. 


players. 


| They remembered only that Herrick had 


‘‘What is it??? he asked, in an unfriendly | played foul, and had crippled the captain of 


voice. 


‘“‘T wanted to tell you that you’re right | 


and I lied to you,’’ Herrick said. 
Ormsby. That’s how he got hurt. 


**T did trip | habitual manner. 
That’s all | always been, proud and defiant, and his atti- 


| the school eleven, and they shunned him. 
He for his part did not at once alter his 


**Will you please explain to 
Belmont that Ormsby has asked 
me to coach the ends?’’ Her- 
rick said. 

‘*What’s the matter with Bel- 
mont? Say, Belmont, you do 
as you’re told. WHerrick’s run- 
ning the ends, and you pay 
attention tohim. Now mind.’’ 

Windsor went back to his 
position, clapping his hands 
and crying, ‘‘Play ball!’’ 

Belmont submitted angrily. 
He believed that Windsor was 
managing things to suit him- 
self, and that he had given 
authority to Joe Herrick be- 
cause he was a fellow member 
of the Crown. He did not be- 
lieve that Rupert Ormsby had 
ever delegated any such author- 
ity to the fellow who had 
meanly tripped him and broken 
his leg. 

He obeyed Herrick’s orders 
and straightened up to hear his 
criticism and advice, but he 
listened sullenly, and Herrick 
was conscious of the boy’s re- 
sentment. He exercised his 
authority as little as possible. 
He did not go shouting and 
clamoring round like Frank 
Windsor, who had a great idea 
of the inspiriting quality in 
mere noise, and he did not jump 
into a scrimmage and begin 
scolding and denouncing when- 
ever somebody made a bad play. 

It pleased him afterward 
when Harry Harding came up 
to him and said: 

“You know, Joe, you’re a 
mighty good coach! I believe 
I could learn something about the game if I 
could have you always looking after me.’’ 

‘*Thanks!’’ Herrick answered, and he added, 
a little sadly, ‘‘I guess maybe you’re the only 
one that feels that way.’’ 

Nat. Belmont certainly was unsympathetic. 


| After the practice, still smarting under the 











place does it in such a way that St. Timothy’s| he despised, and indignant over the way in 
never knows the difference. ’’ | which Frank Windsor was managing affairs in 
**T don’t know how I’m to do that,’ said | the interests of the Crown, he went to the 
Herrick, despondently. infirmary. 
“‘T’ll tell you. You’re the best end in the| He was admitted to the room where Rupert 


| school, and you’ve got to teach some other fellow | sat propped up by a window, rapping on the 
| how to play the other end. 
|and Holder, and even Harry Harding—not | pened to be walking past. 


There are Andrews | pane and waving a hand at the boys who hap- 
Belmont started in 


much material to draw from, but I’ll expect you 


| to turn out a good end just the same.’’ 
“I have nothing to say,’’ was Herrick’s | 
| answer. 


Herrick was silent for a moment. Then he 


| said: 


He | 


I’ll do 
And—I hope you won’t be laid 


“*Thank you very much, Ormsby. 
the best I can. 


| up for long.’’ 


**T’ll be out, I guess, to see what kind of an 
end you develop for the game with St. John’s.’’ 
Herrick went away feeling an honest ambi- 


| tion, wishing to look on fellows with a kindlier 


eye. But it was pretty hard when he found 
them surly or suspicious, and knew that they 
were commenting on him as a ‘‘mucker,’’ a 


| dirty player, a mean, tricky cheat, who would 


He remained, as he had | 


stop at nothing. 

He was grateful to Harry Harding, who stood 
by him, and to the other fellows in the Crown, 
who were still friendly; but he knew that 
throughout the school the sentiment toward him 

| was that of Francis Stoddard, unforgiving and 
| contemptuous. 

Rupert sent a message to Frank Windsor, 
asking him to take charge of the candidates 
| for the school eleven and act temporarily as 


| at once upon his grievance. 
| ‘Oh, hold on!’? Rupert interrupted him, 
| with a laugh. ‘‘Don’t be so hard on ’em, Nat. 
| It’s all my fault. I asked Frank Windsor to 
run the eleven—and I particularly asked Joe 
Herrick to coach the ends.’’ 
| ‘Then if you did that, Rupe, I’ve got to tell 
& , 
| you what I suppose you haven’t heard about 
| Herrick —’’ 
| ‘*Oh, yes, I’ve heard it. You mean about 
| his tripping me. I heard it from him. He 
| came and told’me. And I have reasons for 
| thinking better of Joe Herrick than I ever did 
| before. You let him coach you, Nat, and see 
| if you don’t think better of him, too.’’ 
| Nat Belmont was nonplussed. He did not 
like to surrender his grievance; but he was not 
an ill-natured boy, and when he was given 
time to think, he had no tendency to be unjust. 
‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘if you feel that way about 
it,’’ and he laughed as he rose to go, ‘‘I guess 
| Ill have to tell Herrick I made a mistake.’’ 
He did so, with an added word of apology. 
“*Oh, it’s all right,’’ said Herrick. ‘‘I don’t 
blame you.’’ And both this speech and the 
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Belmont. 
the change in Herrick, and by his enthusiasm 
trying to repair the injury that he had done. 

Francis Stoddard, however, ‘ordinarily the 
gentlest and mildest of boys, remained cynical. 

‘‘Oh, he knows he must show a decent side 
to make up for what he did,’’ Stoddard de- 
elared. ‘‘It’s just like Rupert to forgive him 
so easily ; but I don’t.’’ 

Belmont, however, held to his opinion of 
Herrick’s sincerity, and a thing happened 
which made him think better of Frank Windsor, 
too. At a meeting of the candidates for the 
eleven, Frank read a letter from Rupert, ten- 
dering his resignation and expressing the feeling 
that since he himself could not play, some one 
else should be chosen captain. 

‘‘When he told me this,’’ Frank continued, 
‘**T didn’t say anything except that I’d lay the 
matter before you fellows. But now I say that 
we all refuse to accept Ormsby’s resignation. 
He can be our captain even if he can’t stir 
from his room. He can advise us and help us, 
and I say that we tell him so and refuse to let 
him resign. ’’ 

‘‘Second the motion,’’ said Joe Herrick, in 
his gruffest voice. 

The refusal to accept Rupert’s resignation 
was unanimous. Nat Belmont had to admit 
that it was generous of Windsor to have pro- 
posed this action, for if it had not been taken, 
he would undoubtedly have been elected Ru- 
pert’s successor. 

When Belmont reported Herrick’s act in 
seconding the motion, Francis Stoddard had 
only a sneering comment. ‘‘Trying to square 
himself with the crowd,’’ he said. 

“Oh, well,’? Belmont answered, ‘‘when a 
fellow’s trying to be decent, why can’t you let 
him?’’ 

Stoddard flushed at the reproof, and refrained 
thenceforth from merciless remarks. As the 
days went by and he had a chance to observe 
personally the improvement in Herrick’s de- 
meanor, and to come a little more often under 
the influence of Rupert’s tolerant attitude, his 
hostility relaxed; and at last one day, meeting 
Herrick alone in the corridor of the dormitory, 
he stopped on a sudden impulse, and said: 

**T haven’t been treating you very decently ; 
I’m sorry.’’ 

Herrick looked surprised and then embar- 
rassed. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, after a moment, ‘‘I wasn’t 
blaming you much.’’ 

After that they met and walked and talked 
together without much constraint. 

Meanwhile Herrick had been working faith- 
fully to fill the responsibility with which Rupert 
had charged him. He had picked Holder as 
the most promising player for the vacant end 
position, and day after day he coached him 
patiently, and tried to put ‘‘spirit’’ into him. 
It was ‘‘spirit’’ that Holder seemed to lack ; he 
was naturally rather slow. Under this careful 
tuition he was improving, and Herrick seemed 
himself, through teaching, to learn. When he 
went into the practice he played better than he 
had ever done before. 

Harry Harding and Andrews were having a 
close race for the position of first substitute ; 
Nat Belmont had been left behind. The team 
was working together harmoniously. Frank 
Windsor was doing better as Rupert’s repre- 
sentative than he had done as captain of the 
Corinthians, and he seemed to be better liked. 
Once more a feeling of confidence began to 
prevail throughout the school. The boys began 
to say that even without Rupert they could 
beat St. John’s. 

It was rumored that Rupert, lying in bed, 
had devised some startling tricks which were 
to be the destruction of the enemy, and that the 
daily council which the eleven held in his room 
was given chiefly to the rehearsal of these plays. 

“*He’s surely captain just the same as he 
always was,’’ Frank Windsor said one day, on 
emerging from one of these conferences. 

And when, on the day of the great game, the 
two elevens, St. John’s in blue jerseys, St. 
Timothy’s in red, ran out upon the field, and 
the cheers for both rose in mad excitement, 
challenging one another, gaily defiant, the en- 
thusiasm of even that moment was less than 
that which burst forth an instant later. 

For an open carriage, in which sat Rupert 
Ormsby and another, swept out from the woods 
road, and at once the whole line of St. Tim- 
othy’s spectators broke and rushed, shouting, 
to meet it—rushed and lined up again at the 
end of the field behind the goal-posts, where 
the carriage stopped. 

“*Rah, rah, rah, Ormsby!’’ 
again and again. 

It was the first time since his accident that 
Rupert had been outdoors, and he looked 
on his friends now with his face flushed and 
his eyes shining. He laughed, and hoisting a 
crutch in air, waved it in acknowledgment of 
their cheers. The boy sitting beside him in the 
carriage—a boy with a dark, handsome face, and 
older than Rupert—looked out on the crowd 
and laughed, too. 

““Tt’s Phil Ward!’’ exclaimed Harry Har- 
ding, who in his football clothes had run over to 
see the excitement. He turned to Bruce Watson. 
“‘Tt’s Phil Ward! He was here at school with 
Clark. I didn’t know that Rupe knew him! 
He was quite a fellow in college, too. He and 


they shouted 
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embarrassed manner of it surprised and touched | Clark roomed together always. 
He went round telling fellows about | play on Clark’s team.’’ 


The game was about to begin. The boys ran 


back along the side line, and the two elevens | 


He used to | separated to their places. 


The referee held up 
|his hand: ‘‘Ready, St. John’s? Ready, St. 
Timothy’s?’’ and blew his whistle. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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=» HE first graduating 
class of the high 
school at Chebaug- 
waun had three members, 
Polly Brockton, Georgie 
Davies and Anna Wall. When Arbor 
day approached it was decided that these 
three were to plant the first trees on 
the campus. Chebaugwaun had a new 
schoolhouse, built of Lake Superior 
granite, and its campus was as yet as bare 
as a kitchen floor. Arbor-day exercises 


broke through a cluster 
of bushes and out upon 
a narrow’ sand-beach, 
where light waves were 
rolling in. 

The sand was deep, and the young 
moose, feeling its feet sinking, stopped 
and thrust its nose down between its fore 
legs. 

In a twinkling Polly had thrown 
herself upon the calf, which, lustily 
bellowing, bounced up and down and 


were set for three o’clock in the afternoon, and | forward, developing surprising strength. With 


the class was well pleased in its part, except 
that it was ambitious in the matter of trees. 


Polly clinging round its neck, the animal 
plunged and lunged, dragging her into the water 


Chebaugwaun was a young town in the heart before the other girls, whom she had outstripped 


of the pine woods of north Minnesota, and on 


that side of Lake Chebaugwaun there were no | 


hardwoods. The school board had imported 


in the chase, could come up with her. 
Polly, who could swim well in bathing-dress, 


| 
| 


had little fear of the water, and when the calf | 
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|two miles and a half to the dense pine woods 
of the Chippewa reservation. 

The cow, swimming with powerful strokes, 
did not seem to note the drag behind her. Polly, 
startled now beyond measure, raised her head 
and looked back, to see Anna wringing her 
hands and Georgie frantically gesticulating on 
the beach. Polly’s left hand was yet too be- 
numbed for use; and had it been otherwise, 
she was now too far out to attempt, encum- 
bered as she was with heavy skirts, to swim 
ashore. 

So she raised her voice and shouted direc- 

tions. : 

‘Go after the boat!’’ she cried. ‘‘Run 
| straight out to the north and catch us on the 
| first tack !’” 

Instantly the two fled to obey her order. 
| ran round on the wide beach. 

It took Polly but a few moments to determine 
that the water was too cold for her long endur- 
ance ; and presently, feeling the numbness going 
out of her arm, she made a fierce effort, and 
mounted upon the moose’s back. The weight 
suddenly thrown upon her seemed for the first 
time to give the mother moose a notion of the 
encumbrance attached to her. 

The animal snorted shrilly and struggled in 
real fright, trying vainly to get out from under 
her burden. She threshed the water in giant 


They 


from Park Rapids some young trees, mere twigs, | tumbled her over a shelving bar and into the strokes, swayed her body, and sank her flanks 
which the graduating class, after a private | deep water, she felt no alarm. She clung to 


meeting, decided were quite too small. 


Therefore the girls determined to take the| bring it to land. The little moose proved nearly | 


the calf, persistently determined to conquer and 


until she nearly stood on end in her frantic en- 
| deavor to rid herself of her rider. 
Even her calf was forgotten in the struggle. 


matter in hand. Polly Brockton’s Uncle Morrell | as strong, although not quite as unmanageable, | Polly saw the little creature slip to the rear, 
owned several sailboats, which he rented to! in the water as on the land. | but was too busy maintaining her seat to 
pleasure - seekers, and the class succeeded in| Polly’s quickly formed plan to turn the calf’s | pay it further attention. However, both hands 
engaging a small dory for its use in visiting an | head about and force it to land, where Georgie clinched in the long mane of the cow’s shoulder 
island some five miles offshore, where, on a|and Anna could help to secure it, would un- | sufficed to maintain her hold. After a time the 
squatter’s claim, there was a grove of sugar-! doubtedly have worked out safely but for an | moose, apparently forgetting her calf, began a 


maples. 
Polly and Georgie were good sailors, and 


when Arbor day dawned bright and pleasant, was steering it partly toward shore when she | 


with a slight breeze offshore, the girls were 
allowed to go upon their errand without a man 
in attendance. 


They left Morrell’s landing at sunrise, and ' along the beach and a huge creature, which | 


tied their boat at Old Joe Hibbing’s pier in 
about one hour from the time of starting. Old 
Joe was the island squatter, and its one inhabi- 
tant. His little cabin stood in a tiny clearing 


| unforeseen incident. 
| Polly had turned the moose calf about and 


heard a shout of affright from the girls on 
shore. 
| She looked up, to see her comrades fleeing 


was unquestionably the mother moose, splash- 
| ing toward her in a shower of spray. 

Polly, hanging to the calf, was not greatly 
alarmed, even though the big animal swam 


near the shore, and the girls had expected to| with lusty strokes toward her. 


find him at home, and to secure his help in 
digging some saplings among his hard maples. 

But when they walked up the path to his 
shack, they found that the old squatter had gone 
to parts unknown. His rough pine door was 
closed and nailed, and the window barred, and 
there was no evidence that he had been about 
the premises that spring. 

“‘Well,’’ said Polly, ‘‘there’s nothing for it 
but to dig those trees ourselves. ’’ 

**Goodness, but I’m glad we brought plenty 
of lunch!’’ ejaculated Georgie. 

‘*Now for business!’’ shouted Anna, flour- 
ishing a spade. 

As Joe was away, they did not venture to 
dig trees upon the small plat of level ground on 
which his cabin stood. They passed round this 
field and climbed some stony hills where the 
growth was thick pine. 

They were in some doubt now as to whether 
they should find desirable trees. Morrell had 
thought that Old Joe would dig for them. But 
hardwood trees of the sort they were looking 
for were not easily to be found. 

So with spade and ax and lunch- 
basket they plunged into the pines 
in search of a maple grove. Among 
the thickets they wound their way, 
confident of their bearings, because 
they were upon an island, and so 
could not get lost. They wandered 
on for some time in this fashion, 
finding no maples, but enjoying the 
scramble in the wilderness. 

They were trailing one behind an- 
other, looking for a spring of water 
under some rock ledges and for a con- 
venient spot to seat themselves for 
breakfast, when a brown and awk- 
ward young creature, with enormous 
head and big, flapping ears, jumped 
out of a clump of marsh-grass so close 
to Georgie’s feet that it brushed her 
skirts as it ambled away. 

Georgie screamed in alarm. ‘*What- 
ever can that be?’’ she,cried. 

‘‘Tknow! I know!’ shouted Anna, 
eagerly. ‘‘It’s a young moose! 
photograph of one, don’t you know, that Thomp- 
son took ?’’ 

‘Well, let’s have that calf!’’ cried Polly. 
‘See, it can’t be very old, for it can hardly 
waddle away.’’ 

And immediately the three, encumbered with 
ax, spade and lunch, turned in pursuit of the 
calf. 

The chase led along the foot of a low, rough 
ledge and beside a swampy run hedged on one 
side with bog and tamarack. At the first dash 
Polly ran toward the tamaracks, thus getting 
between the calf and that cover. 

The baby moose was not so helplessly young, 
however, as had appeared at first sight. Time 
and again Polly, who was the swiftest runner, 
almost had a hand upon the calf, and then by 
a sudden burst of speed it shot ahead and out 
of reach. The chase grew hotter and more 
exciting, until suddenly pursued and pursuers 
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**She cannot hurt me in the water,’’ thought 
Polly. But the powerful creature came on 
| with the force of a steam-launch, her great 

















BY ERNEST FOSBERY 


IT BRUSHED HER SKIRTS AS IT AMBLED AWAY 


wholly unheeding Polly’s black head bobbing 
| beside it. 
When the big moose drove against them, Polly 
| suddenly felt herself borne upward and outward 
upon the crest of a wave, and with the benumb- 
ing sensation of a hard stroke upon her left arm. 
The cow had suddenly realized that some 
creature was holding her calf, had reared herself 
| in the water, and struck blindly to be rid of the 
| enemy. 

Polly went under and came up, strangling. 
| Then, frantically grasping with her free hand, 
| she found her fingers clinched in the coarse hair 
| of the big moose’s flank, and there she knew 
| She must cling if she wished to keep the breath 
| of life in her body. 
| Instead of turning toward shore, the cow 
| moose, gathering her calf within the shelter of 
| her neck and shoulder, pushed straight away 
| for the west shore of the lake. It was about 












| straightaway race for the nearest point of the 
mainland. 

Had not the water been so cold Polly would 
| now have looked forward confidently to rescue 
| from the boat, or to being towed safely ashore 
by the moose. 

But the lake had still the chill of winter in 
its depths, and Polly felt her fingers stiffening 
in the grip of water nearly as cold as that 
from a well. The wind struck her body now 
with considerable force; she shivered, and felt 
that she could not keep her hold many minutes. 

Yet she thought of the calf, and looked back 
to see what had become of it. The little thing 
was still swimming strongly in the wake of the 
cow. Polly envied these wild creatures 
their strength and endurance and their 
lack of encumbering dress. 

Minute after minute passed. Polly’s 
teeth chattered, and she felt the deadly 
grip of cold creeping through her body. 
Slowly the shore-line drew nearer. 
Polly made a mental calculation—the 
moose was swimming perhaps at the 
rate of three miles an hour, and 
she knew the lake and its distances. 
She reckoned that she had yet twenty- 
five or thirty minutes to endure. And 
she felt that she could not do it- 
that her hands must soon lose their 
hold. 

She looked back, to see the sailboat 
just pulling out from the island. She 
saw the wind catch its single sail, and 
then the boat disappeared, running 
swiftly behind the timber-line. 

Now Polly shut her eyes and clung, 
exerting all her will-power to overcome 
the cold. For minute after minute 
she clung with closed eyes, feeling 
the numbing cold creep to her very 
heart. 

She was indeed beginning to grow 
lethargic, and must very soon have lost 
her hold, when she was brought to 
open her eyes upon life by a sudden 
lifting of the moose’s body out of the 
water. 

Then she was shaken from her 
perch, as a hen shakes dust from its 
feathers, and snorting defiance, the 
old moose, with the calf at her heels, 
dashed away, taking the line of a 
sunken reef, of which Polly had often 
heard, but had never located in her 
boating excursions. 

Shaking like a leaf and chilled to 
the bone, Polly found herself standing 
knee-deep upon a gravel bar, and with 





We have a_ brown eyes fixed upon her struggling calf, and | the light waves rolling waist-high about her. 


She had just enough strength and presence of 
| mind left to know that she must exert herself 
| to the utmost to keep off the cold. So she stood 
| threshing her arms about her waist, with eyes 
}and mouth tightly closed, for many minutes 
| longer. 
| Then she was awakened by a joyous shout, 
| and again looked upon the world, this time to 
| see the sailboat scudding down toward her. 

Five minutes later Polly was hauled aboard 
the dory, and bundled into all the wraps which 
the girls had taken the precaution to fetch along. 
Lying on the bottom of the boat, in the warm 
sunshine, life came back to her, and when at 
last the dory cast anchor at Morrell’s landing, 
she ‘was quite herself again. 

It is needless to add that during the exercises 
of that afternoon the trees which the school 
board had provided were impressively planted 
by the first graduating class of Chebaugwaun. 
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SAMUEL PIERPONT LANGLEY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


he National Geographic Society was informed 

by a lecturer the other day that for fifteen 
hundred years not a female Creature, not even 
a cow, has set foot within the grounds of the 
Greek monasteries at Mount Athos. Is there 
also a ban upon ladybugs, and are lady’s-fingers 
excluded from the monks’ frugal bill of fare? 


F some time past tradition has been overset 
in the British navy by the substitution of 
bugle-calls for the boatswain’s whistle. The 
Admiralty has decided to restore the pipe. This 
will be a great boon to writers of sea ballads and 
nautical comic operas, to which the ‘‘bosun’s’’ 
pipe is as necessary as the rose to lyric poets. 
— seems to have the first woman magis- 
trate. By law the chairman of an Irish 


county or district council is ex officio a magis- | 
Lady Dockrell of Dublin was recently | 


trate. 
elected chairman of the Blackroack Urban 
Council, probably the first woman chairman of 
a council in the United Kingdom. The weight 
of opinion seems to be that she becomes by virtue 
of office a member of the Irish magistracy. 


Ff imperial Chinese commission which 
crossed America on its way round the world 
will take home to the Emperor some souvenirs 
more tangible than good wishes. Yale Univer- 
sity has established twelve Chinese scholarships, 
Harvard ten and Wellesley three. There is no 
better way to convince the Chinese that the 
people of the United States are not hostile to 
them than by educating their sons and daughters 
at American expense in American colleges. 


hen the Hungarian Diet was dissolved last 
month, by order of the Emperor-King, 
troops were sent to clear the house. This recalls 
the famous ejection of the Rump Parliament 
by Cromwell. He summoned thirty troopers, 
and the fifty members present crowded to get 
out. There was no bloodshed. The dissolution 
of that Parliament was an act for the liberties 
of Englishmen. It remains to be seen whether 
the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet, for quite 
different reasons and by a less popular authority, 
was for the ultimate liberty of Hungary. 


mong seven hundred boys recently examined 
in an East Side school in New York only 
three could raise themselves up by their arms 
on a horizontal bar until their chins were on a 
level with their hands. Many of the children 
in the schools in the poorer parts of the city do 
not know how to play. They have to be taught 
the simplest games, like tag and hop-scotch. 
The pathos of a childhood without play has 
begun to appeal to the public-spirited persons 
in the city, and they are asking the government 
to provide more playgrounds in the crowded 
quarters. Money spent in this way will save 
thousands of boys and girls from pauperism and 
crime. 
po pr meat sold by a Washington butcher, and 
intended for immediate consumption, has 
become the property of the United States, and 
forms a part of the exhibit by which Doctor 
Wiley, head of the Bureau of Chemistry, illus- 
trates the latest form of fraud in the sale of 
food. The meat was bought for lamb chops, 
but it consisted merely of pieces of cheap meat, 
probably from the neck, each with a bone thrust 
through it, and the gristly tissue drawn over 
the bone. By and by there will be factories 
for the manufacture of artificial bones to be 
worked into pieces of artificial meat from the 
artificial necks of artificial spring lambs. The 
only thing which is likely to be genuine is 
the spring, for that can be made of steel. 
t is not too early for The Companion to offer, 
as it did last spring, a friendly word of advice 
to the young people who will be graduated from 
high school in June—advice in regard to sim- 
plicity and economy in the graduating exercises. 
A elass ring or pin, class photographs, a gift 
to the school hall or library, a class concert or 
play, an expensively printed class-day program, 
and elaborate and costly dresses for the girls 
have become the fashion in too many high 
schools. It is a fashion which, in any public 
school whatsoever, works some injustice and 
inflicts some cruelty, for almost every class 
graduated from an American public school con- 
tains pupils from families of small means. In 











B of The Companion young people have been 


prevented from attending the graduating exer- 
| cises of their own class because they could not 
| afford it. 
class shall be kept green is the motive for much 
| that now marks graduation. Let The Com- 
panion, as a wise old party of much experience 
in life, make this prediction: No class will be 
longer remembered than that which first has 
the courage and the courtesy to abolish these 
follies, and the resolution to establish a standard 
of simplicity. ae 
Gane Pierpont Langley, secretary of the 

Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
who died last month, was one of the most 
noted men of science in the United States, if 


and Cambridge Universities in England, as 
well as from many American colleges, and was 
a member of scientific societies in England, 
France, Italy and America. He was particu- 
larly interested in astronomy, and was an 
authority on the nature and constitution of the 
sun. In later years he interested himself in 
flying-machines, and made the first steam-pro- 
pelled machine which actually flew, although 
it was not practically successful. When a man 
so renowned as an astronomer and physicist 
began experimenting with aerial navigation, 
many persons who had previously doubted the 


in flying-machines, after all. Professor Lang- 
ley’s formal education stopped when he was 
| graduated from the Boston high school, but he 
continued his studies until the time of his death. 
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THE NOBLEST GIFT. 


A mind from every evil thought set free, 
I count the noblest gift of Deity. 
From the Greek of Eschylus. 


THE PURE FOOD BILL. 


n the day before the birthday of the 

famous boy who ‘‘could not tell a lie’’ 

the United States Senate passed a bill 
which defines lies in the manufacture of food 
products, and provides severe penalties for those 
who tell them. 

The Heyburn pure food bill is the result of 
fifteen years of discussion in Congress—and of 
more than fifteen years of effort outside of Con- 
gress. This year, as always before, the antici- 
pated legislation was vigorously opposed by the 
representation of powerful interests which are 
promoted by adulteration and misrepresentation ; 
but public sentiment, taught by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
had reached the point of demanding protective 
legislation. 

The measure passed by the Senate makes it 
unlawful for any person or corporation to manu- 
facture, sell or deliver articles of food, drugs, 
medicines or liquors which are adulterated or 
misbranded, or which contain poisonous or 
deleterious substances. 

For the first offense the penalty is a fine of 
five hundred dollars or one year’s imprisonment, 
and for each subsequent offense a fine of one 
thousand dollars or imprisonment. The Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, of Agriculture, and of 
Commerce and Labor are to make rules for the 


medicines and liquors. The Bureau of Agri- 
culture will make the examinations, and persons 
found guilty will be prosecuted by a United 
States district attorney. 

Some of these provisions will probably be 
amended by the House of Representatives, 
which has not yet acted upon the bill, but the 
| chance of passing it at this session is believed 
to be good. 

It is often said that the call for pure food 
legislation has been largely due to misappre- 
hension; that much of the adulteration—for 
example, glucose in jams and brown sugar in 
what is sold as the product of maple-trees—is 
not harmful to health and does make the product 
lower in price. 

The plea is specious. 





Objections to adulter- 


is the falsehood and the theft on the part of the 
manufacturer which are justly resented. 





THE AMBITION OF HUNGARY. 


hen Emperor Francis Joseph dissolved 
W the Hungarian parliament by force 

last month he added one more to the 
| many grievances of the Hungarians. These 
grievances have been accumulating in recent 
years, until they threaten the union with 
Austria. 

The present crisis began in 1902, with the 
| demand of the Hungarians that the ‘‘language 
| of command’’ in the Hungarian regiments of 
the common army be Hungarian. The merits 
|of the demand itself are of little consequence, 
| but the spirit of national independence behind 


| it has caused a series of deadlocks between the | 


parliament and the Emperor-King for more than 
three years. As one of the Hungarian leaders 
says, ‘‘The Austrians regard Hungary as only 
a self-governing part of the empire, whereas the 


possibility of improving on Darius Green’s | 
machine concluded that there must be something | 


collection and examination of foods, drugs, | 


ated goods are as much moral as hygienic. It | 


| united with Austria. We are now resolved to 
| See who is right.’’ 


in 1867, 
party were so radical that the Emperor-King 


program proposed by its leaders, and formed a 
cabinet out of the minority. Inasmuch as the 
leaders of the Hungarians refused to form a 
government, save on their own terms, no other 
course was open to him. 





| 


| 
| In January of last year the Liberal, or | aries, each in pursuit of an ideal. 
The desire that the memory of the | government, party was defeated for the first | thriven not merely by ‘‘natural resources’’ and 
| time since the present plan of union was adopted | business energy, but also because the people 


found it impossible to agree to any legislative | 


In order to conciliate the majority he made have not been rigidly enforced. 
many concessions, consenting even that his | Union Telegraph Company until recently main- 
‘‘constitutional’’ control of the Hungarian army | tained a bureau of racing news, which.supplied 








Utopia, has many followers, so that our country 
is full of ethical cults and peaceful revolution- 
America has 


The demands of the independence have been idealists. 
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GAMBLING AND HORSE - RACING. 


ost if not quite all the states have laws 
against gambling, and the laws apply 

to all kinds of betting on games of 
chance and on horse-racing. But the laws 
The Western 


th 


| Should be exercised subject to the approval of | to all who paid the price the result of horse- 


| subject to the approval of parliament. 


This situation cannot continue indefinitely. 
The Emperor-King or the parliament must make 


Hungary cannot outlast the present reign. 
* © 


COMMON FOLKS. 


Amid earth’s mighty is a place 
To people with just common folks. 
Nixon Waterman. 
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A LESSON IN GREEK. 


he ancient Greeks had two mottoes by 
i which they actually governed their lives. 

One of them, ‘‘Know thyself!’’ has de- 
scended to us. We acknowledge its force, how- 
ever imperfectly we may obey it. The other is 
| almost forgotten, so foreign is it to the spirit of 
modern civilization. 

‘‘Nothing too much!’’ The Greeks exempli- 
fied it in their chaste art, their well-disciplined 
bodies, their selective minds, and their society, 
where excess of any sort was the mark of the 
barbarian. 

‘‘Nothing too much!’’ is to-day the most 
needed counsel for women—the makers and 
arbiters of society. Nothing too much of deco- 
ration, of amusement, of work, of philanthropy, 
of devotion to domestic life, of devotion to club 
or church—nothing too much of any one activity, 
lest by the excess the woman’s taste shall be 
jaded for the other activities to which she is 
called 





| 
| 


| 


Most difficult of all, she must watch well lest 
all her occupations and diversions, her good 
works and her amusements, taken together, 
make their grand total something too much. 
The woman without leisure to find herself or to 
be herself is a monstrosity. 

As in the past, so in the present and the 
future the wife, mother, sister must prepare for 
the working, struggling man that refuge in 
which soul and body may find repose and re- 
freshment. If there must be, even for a season, 
excess and conflict in the world of business, the 
‘home is the more bound to show forth the 
beauty of that plane of life where there is 
‘*Nothing too much.’’ 
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IDEALISTIC AMERICA. 


oreign and native critics of American life 
have by iteration accustomed us to regard 
ourselves as a commercial, material nation. 
It is good to turn sharply and question this 
view. Prof. Francis Peabody, the first pro- 
fessor sent to the University of Berlin by Har- 
vard University, under the new provision for 
an exchange of lecturers, showed his German 
audience that Americans are idealists. ‘‘The 
very cleverness of the nation leaves it unsatisfied 
with commercial gain.’’ ‘‘This plain people 
| with but meager traditions of art and philos- 
| ophy are still blessed with a rich inheritance of 
| conscience. ’” 
Idealism is conduct in accordance with beliefs, 
| as against conduct in accordance with material 
|advantage. The corruption and materialism 
| that exist in this country are excrescences upon 
a national structure that was founded in ideals 
and has been built upon them. 
The great Americans have been moral ideal- 
| ists. Hard sense in Franklin and Lincoln does 
not disguise a calm idealism. Many political 
campaigns have been contentions over principles 
of almost philosophical abstraction. 
| The Civil War was fought for ideals. The 
South crippled itself valiantly, not for profit ér 
| sordid ambition, but for devotion to principle. 





not in the world. His fame was international, | the minister of war. The Hungarians insisted | races on all the tracks in the country. 
for he held honorary degrees from both Oxford | that the control of the army should be exercised | 


This news was sold to what are known as 
pool-rooms. Now a pool-room is not a place 


Neither Francis Joseph nor the party of | where the game of pool is played with a cue 
independence would yield on this point, and the | and balls, but a place where clerks and laborers 
parliament refused to do any business or to vote | and messenger boys and other persons of small 
supplies. Ultimately the house was dissolved, | income assemble to pool their bets on the result 
and no order for a new election was promulgated. | of a race. The money goes to those whose 


wagers were laid on the winning horse. 
Demoralizing as pool-rooms are, and for- 


concessions, or Hungary will assert its complete | pidden by law, it is difficult to suppress them. 
independence. Almost all European observers | Indeed, those who are interested in horse- 
are of opinion that the union of Austria and | racing have been so influential that they have 


secured laws in some states which permit bet- 
| ting within a race-track enclosure, but make 





| 





| The North fought for no material advantage, | 


| but for an ideal of government. No spectacle 


'in history resembles that of the once hostile | 


sections of America still in frank disagreement 
about the issues contended for, but each recog- 
nizing that the other fought for beliefs. 

Nearly all American men of letters are teachers 
about life, ethical idealists—as witness Franklin, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Long- 
| fellow, Thoreau. 


| 


it a punishable offense outside. The Governor 
of New York has lately announced his intention 
of trying to secure the passage of a law which 
will make betting as much a misdemeanor 
within the race-track as without. 

Many persons maintain that there would be 
no great race-tracks in the outskirts of New 
York, Washington, St. Louis, Chicago and 
New Orleans if it were not for the money made 
by the gamblers; in other words, they believe 
that the race-tracks are gambling-places, and 
little else. 

It is not possible for any law to prevent a 
man from backing with his money his opinion 
as to the speed of his horse, or to prevent a 
test of speed; but it is possible to prevent the 
maintenance of betting rings on the race-tracks, 
and thus remove from the way of those of weak 
moral stamina the temptation to squander on 
their ignorance of horse-flesh the money which 
they should use for their families. 


* @ © 


esolutions adopted by the committee of the 

Congress on Uniform Divorce Law last month 
recommend that no attempt be made to secure a 
Federal divorce law by amendment of the Consti- 
tution, but that each state adopt legislation re- 
stricting to its own citizens the remedies afforded 
by its statutes. It is further recommended that a 
court, in a case between persons married outside 
the state, shall recognize only those causes for 
divoree which are recognized in the place where 
the parties were married. To prevent collusive 
divorces, it is recommended that hearings and 
trials should always be before the court, and never 
before delegated representatives of the court. 
The congress does not recommend any present 
attempt at uniform legislation as to causes for 
divorce, but names ten causes which seem to be 
in accordance with American legislation: former 
marriages, bigamy, coercion, fraud, insanity un- 
known to the other party, infidelity, conviction of 
felony, intolerable cruelty, wilful desertion for 
two years and habitual drunkenness. 

hat happens when barren lands are irrigated 
is disclosed in a recent statement by Mr. C. 

J. Blanchard, an engineer of the reclamation 
service. A year ago last spring he camped on the 
banks of the Snake River in southern Idaho in a 
sage-brush tract of a hundred thousand acres. 
His camp contained the only human beings within 
thirty miles. Last October, after the dam in the 
river for the irrigation reservoir was well along, 
riding in a passenger-car on a new railroad over 
the same route that he had travelled sixteen 
months before, he passed three towns, and was in 
sight of a population of nearly four thousand. 
Yet not a drop of water had been delivered for 
irrigation. The people were on the ground ready 
to cultivate the land as soon as the water was 
ready. This seems to be doing better than making 
a second blade of grass grow up to keep company 
with a single lonesome blade, for it makes four 
thousand persons live where only sage-brush grew 
before. = 

e Duke of the Abruzzi, cousin of the King of 

Italy, whose exploring party approached the 
north pole more nearly than any other party, has 
completed arrangements for a trip of exploration 
in Africa. He proposes to land at Mombasa, the 
capital of British East Africa; then he will cross 
Victoria Nyanza,—“‘nyanza,” as those who consult 
their dictionaries know, means lake in Africa, as 
“kiang”’ means river in China,—and afterward 
climb the Elgon Mountain near Uganda. As the 
tours of this Italian nobleman always increase 
the knowledge of the world, the report of the 
results of this latest one will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 


pres William of Germany is not afraid of 
caricatures. When he learned that the German 
customs officers had seized a collection of carica- 
tures of himself at the French frontier, he ordered 
that the books be allowed to enter Germany. 
Both Frederick the Great and William, who 
perhaps will be called the Enterprising, regard 
caricature as legitimate, provided the caricaturist 
observes the same rules of propriety that govern 
the producer of argument or ridicule in written 
words. This restriction is not always observed 


Whoever speaks a moral idea, or rises as a} jn America, where the newspapers spread broad- 


many cases which have come to the knowledge | Hungarians regard it as an independent nation | sincere reformer or as the founder of a new | cast every morning political and social cartoons 
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in greater number than at any other period in 
history. Thomas Nast’s cartoons of Tweed served 
to identify the fugitive Tammany leader in Spain, 
whither he had fled. Of another type were 
Nast’s Greeley cartoons, which are said to have 
hastened the death of the great editor after his 
defeat for the presidency. In more recent times 
the late Senator Hanna of Ohio was pictured in the 
imagination of thousands of Americans as a man 
wearing a checked suit marked with dollar signs. 
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| weariness. Contentment waited on summer days | 


| @ respected race were slowly forgotten, because 


The man lived down the injustice of this reputa- | 


tion by virtue of the publicity given his good 
qualities by the same diffusion of printed papers 


as had first fixed him in the popular imagination | 


as the representative of the corrupt use of money 
in politics. A caricature is a joke, an argument, 
a plea or an attack, diagrammed so that the ob- 
server takes it in at a glance. It is, therefore, 
one of the most powerful agents in forming public 
opinion. Its abuses are regretted, but they are 
more than atoned for by their great merits when 
used by a man with a conscience. 
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PAINFUL HOSPITALITY. 


hear you dined with the Willoughbys last 
week,” said the sociable caller, as she sipped 
her five-o’clock tea. “Isn’t Mrs. Willoughby 
charming ?”’ 

The other gazed into her cup for a minute before 
she replied, “I don’t know.” 

“Haven’t made up your mind?” 

“No; don’t know.” 

“But weren’t you there?” 

“Oh, yes; stayed until half past nine.” 

“And don’t know whether she’s charming?” 

“I know she’s an excellent cook.” 

“What aremark! Didn’t you havea good time ?” 

“We had a delicious dinner—eight courses. 
Shall I tell you what we ate?” 

“My dear, you sound ill-natured. 
you put too much lemon in your tea.” 

“No. I'll give you the facts and let you judge. 
You see, I remembered how you enjoyed Mrs. 
Willoughby at the Browns’; so I quite looked 
forward to this dinner with her, but she doesn’t 
keep any cook and —”’ 

“You don’t mean to say you let that spoil —” 

“TI did nothing. That is, nothing but eat my 
dinner and talk to the other guests. There were 
six of us, and Mrs. Willoughby served a regular 
banquet. She sat down at the head of her table 
at least a dozen times, and just as many times 
jumped up to offer us some new delicacy. Her 
face was so flushed, and she was so tired, and she 
didn’t eat a mouthful—not one crumb! At last, 
when I ventured to ask her if she couldn’t taste 
some of the good things she was giving us, she 
said not to worry—that she couldn’t, even if she 
had time, because it always made her ill to eat 
when she was overtired.”’ 

“You’re joking!” 

“I never was more serious in my life. After 
dinner she excused herself for a full hour, while 
the rest of us talked to each other. Then she 
came in and apologized by saying that the woman 
who was to wash the dishes came an hour too 
early, and that there were so many things she 
simply had to see to herself she couldn’t get 
away. After that we went home—and do you 
know what I said?” 

“Something caustic.” 

“No—just this: ‘A fig for your bill of fare! Show 
me your bill of company.’ I’m going to invite 
Mrs. Willoughby to a dish of hasty pudding some 
day, and find out whether she really is charming 
or not!” 


I’m afraid 
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WHOSE FAULT WAS IT? 


he Baleom farm had been in the family for four 
generations. 
by the hands which now rested peacefully in the 


little burying-lot in the south corner of the orchard. 


The trees had been planted and the fields cleared 
by Baleoms ever since the town was settled. 

Old Simeon Balcom and his son David were 
the last of the stock. David did not have the 
sturdiness of his father’s family. His rather timid 
nature yielded to any strong influence. “He’s 
easy led for good or evil,” his mother used to say 
of him. 

When he married Clara French and brought her 
home to the farm, everybody wondered. She was 
a town-bred girl, and had worked in a milliner’s 
shop in the busy season for several years. She 
liked bustle and company, and the Baleom farm 
was four miles from a village. The wise ones 
shook their heads and foreboded evil. 

Clara had not lived at the farm three months 
before she hated it, and resolved to get away from 
it. She knew but one way to accomplish her pur- 
pose, She harped on the loneliness, the poverty 
and the folly of the farmer. She praised the life 
of the town and pictured its profits. Her voice 
grew shrill and her nature shrunk to that of the 
nagging woman, as week after week she worried 
the two men with her complaints and her ambitions, 

At last the father had a paralytic stroke, which 
left him feeble, and the weaker son yielded to the 
woman’s pertinacity. The farm was sold by 
auction, and the three Baleoms took train for the 
nearest city—Clara with unmingled joy, David 
with a dazed apprehension, and the old father 
with a stern, stoical endurance. 

Eleven slow months dragged themselves along 
while the Balcoms lived in a stuffy back tenement 
and David looked for work. When the doctor’s 
bill had reached a hundred dollars the old man 
died. Not long after David took a job as marker 
in a billiard saloon at a dollar a day.’ Three 
months he worked there—his days prolonging 
themselves till long after midnight. One night he 
came stumbling up the stairs, and for the first time 
his wife saw him not himself. 


The stone wafis had been laid | 





David’s fall was a rapid one. All the ties which | 


bound him to decency and self-control seemed 
snapped. The name of Balcom, honored so long 
in the country where it had been known, meant 
nothing to the low fellows whom he now served. 
His degradation was soon complete. 

Meantime, out on the old hill farm the seasons 
of seed-time and harvest still came and went. The 


sun rose on healthful toil and set on wholesome | 





and in winter storms. But the noble traditions of | 


there was none to uphold them. Whose fault 


was it? 
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THE ‘‘MOB” OF ’48. 


hen the disturbances of 1848 broke out in 
Prussia, the king, Frederick William IV, 
issued proclamations not unlike many which have 
been given out by the present Tsar of Russia. 
They denounced those who protested against the 
old state of affairs and urged a constitution, as “a 
band of miscreants, mostly foreigners,” says Carl | 
Schurz in McClure’s Magazine, and informed “my 
dear Berliners’’ that he would never grant a consti- 
tution. 


The actual fighting, however, when for days his 
troops took barrier after barrier, only to be opposed 
after each as resolutely half a block farther down 
the street, soon changed his attitude, and he an- 
—— concessions. The troops were sent from 
the city. 

When the soldiers had marched away, from all 
parts of the city solemn and silent processions 
moved toward the royal palace. They escorted 
the bodies of those who had fallen in the battle. 
The bodies of the slain were borne aloft on litters, 
their gaping wounds uncovered, their heads 
wreathed with laurel and immortelles. So the 
procession marched into the inner courtyard of 
the palace. 

The litters were placed in rows on the courtyard 
floor, and round them stood the multitude of men 
with — faces, begrimed with powder, smoke 
and blood, many of them still carrying the weapons 
with which they had fought during the night; and 
between them women and children bemoaning 
their dead. 

The king was loudly called for. He eqpenmné 
in an open gallery, pale and dejected, by his side 
the weeping queen. 

“Hat off!’ the multitude shouted, and the king 
took off his hat to the dead below. Then a deep 
voice among the multitude intoned the old hymn, 
“Jesus, meine Zuversicht,”—‘Jesus, my Refuge,”— 
in which all joined. The chorus finished, the — 
withdrew, the corpses were lifted up again, anc 
the procession moved away in grim solemnity. 

It was a terrible humiliation to the crown; at 
the same time a pointed answer to the king’s 
address in which the fighters had been denounced 
as a band of miscreants. Had there been such 
among them, Frederick William IV would hardly 
have survived that moment when he stood before 
them alone and defenseless and they fresh from 
the field of blood, with guns still in their hands. 
But_at that moment their cry was not “Death to 
the king!” nor “Down with royalty!” but “Jesus, 
my Refuge!” 
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“POOR RICHARD’S” TREASURE. 


he citizens of Franklin, Massachusetts, named 

for Benjamin Franklin, once informed him 
that they were building a meeting-house, and 
would appreciate the gift of a bell for it from him. 
His reply was that they had better save their 
money and do without a steeple; and instead of 
the bell he sent them from London a collection of 
books, worth twenty-five pounds, remarking that 
in his view “sense was preferable to sound.” 


These volumes, a hundred and sixteen in num- 
ber, formed the nucleus of the town library, where 
all but twenty of the ks are still preserved. 
The library, now housed in what is known as the 
Ray Memorial Library as marked the two 
hundredth anniversary of Fran jin’s birth by the 
opening of a children’s room, containing fifteen 
hundred books for juvenile readers. 

The source of the fund which purchased these 
books is almost as interesting as the origin of the 
library itself. Among the papers. of the late 
Joseph G, Ray, whose name the present library 
building perpetuates, there was found a few 
months ago a savings-bank book. It showed that 
in 1848 Mr. Ray deposited hye dollars in a 
Woonsocket bank, and in 1859 fifty dollars more. 
That was all. 

In November, 1905, the account was closed, and 
Mr. Ray’s executors drew from the bank one 
thousand eighty-seven dollars and eight cents. 
This sum, resulting from the gradual rolling up of | 
interest, Was appropriated to the purchase of the | 
children’s books. | 

Here is a record after Franklin’s own heart. It | 
was he who said: | 

A penny saved is twopence dear; 
A pin a day ’s a groat a year. 

It was he who put his faith in long investments 
to the test which has yielded Boston its bountiful 
Franklin Fund. 


h 
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ON THE EVIDENCE. 


urray F. Tuley, who died on Christmas, after 

twenty-five years of continuous service as 
judge of the circuit court in Chicago, was noted 
for the strict impartiality with which he rendered | 
decisions, even when his personal bias was strongly 
the other way. 


On one occasion, having heard a certain famous 
suit, he found himself impelled to hand down a 
decision repugnant to his own inclination. 

= you mean you think the defendant was not 
at heart a swindler?’ demanded an intimate friend, 
who dared complain of the finding. | 

“Billy,” said Judge Tuley, solemnly, “I took 
that evidence to Arkansas with me and studied it 
two weeks. Then I brought it home and spent ten 
days more on it. Then I said in my decision: 

“ ‘So far as the evidence shows, the defendant is 
an = yht and honorable Christian gentleman.’ 

“« ‘So far as the evidence shows,’ ” repeated the 
juries, slowly and with emphasis. Then he leaned 

orward in his chair, placed a hand on the other’s 
knee, and exclaimed, with an air of vindication: 

“But, Billy, 1 didn’t say I believed it!” 


> 


AMUSED THE QUEEN. 


hen Lord Randolph Churchill was leader of 

the House of Commons he was a somewhat 
unconventional occupant of that exalted post, 
according to a story in the biography by his son. 


“T am commanded by the queen,” said Lord 
Iddesleigh, writing to Lord Randolph from Bal- 
moral, “to say that her majesty was greatly amused 
by the contents of your despatch-box last night. 
I suppose you won’t understand this message | 
without some explanation—there was a liberal 
sprinkling of tobacco in it!” | 


Oa) 


OBLIGED TO MOVE. 
hat, you are not going to move again?” said 
Mr. Jones to his brother. “I thought you | 
liked your little flat.” | 


“So we did when we moved in, but my wife has 
gained ten pounds, and we need more room.” 


“ 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
STAMPS 100 Hamburg, etc., catalogued over $1.00, free. 

Also big book on stps. Lee Stp.Co.,8ta. A, Boston. 
Baby Chicks to grow and | 
thrive on “corn meal 
et 


CHICK FEED ike ee 


rina Baby Chick Feed — properly balanced and com- 
posed of a variety of seeds and grains, such as hulled 
oats, cracked wheat, cracked kafir corn, etc., all care- 
fully milled with the meal and siftings screened out 
nowaste. NO GRIT. Trial 100-lb. sack $2.50, freight gate. 
guality absolutely guaranteed or money refunded. 
urina Mills, Dept. CC, t. Louis, Mo. 











How can you expect your 


SAWING wooD 


is the best exercise known 
forman. This health-giving, 
{ muscle-building, flesh- 
Fa \' > reducing, blood-circulating 
i i exercise is obtained by using 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Exerciser 


It exercises every muscle | 
of the body, reduces cor- 
pulency, and quicKéns the 
circulation, which is a sure 
eure for indigestion, in- | 
somnia and vertigo. Prac- | 
tical for men, women and | 
children. Neat, compact, 
portable. Size 36 x 20 inch- 
es. Can _be used in the 
parlor or bedchamber. 
Sent prepaid by us upon | 
receipt of price, $5. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CoO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This exquisitely dainty 
w lawn = shirt-waist 
will be sent, express 
prepaid, toany lady in 
the United States. You 
need not send usa cent 
in advance. Merely say 

you want “Style B,” tell 
us your bust measure, and 
we will forward the waist. 
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You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content. 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 
way. The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by 
knives of almost razor sharpness into small uni- 
form particles. ‘hus it is not crushed, as by the 
old method of grinding, and the little oil cells 
remain unbroken. The essential oil (food prod- 
uct) cannot evaporate, and is preserved indefi- 
nitely. This is one reason why a pound of 
| Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of 
full-strength coffee than will any coffee ground 
the old way; why it excels all other coffee in 
flavor and why it will keep perfectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the 
uniform particles render it possible to make a cup 
free from tannin (the only injurious element in 
coffee), which eminent medical authorities agree 

























Examine it carefully. If 
you do not find it all we 
claim, return it P 
at our expense. 
Don’t pry, a@ cent. // 
But if you are | 
pleased with it } 


pay express - . - : 

agent $1.25. uy] | comes from oversteeping the tannin-bearing skin, 
hat pays ‘|| dust and small particles always found in unevenly 

woke Ae Shr / || ground coffee, but entirely removed from Barring- 

all. This waist | || ton Hall by our * steel-cut”’ process. <A delicious 

is made of fine coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 

quality, sheer , . 

white lawn h Price 35c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. If 


wit 
square yoke, beau- 
tifully tucked and 
trimmed with Val. lace. 
It must be seen to have its 
quality and dressy appear- 
ance fully appreciated. 
Lin! is way we ~~ % te - 
you for your inspection out any money down. 

We sell everything in_ladies’ wear, and will send 
every inquirer our new SPRING STYLE BOOK, 
containing over 1250 illustrations. It shows Ladies 
and Children’s coats, suits, millinery, underwear, 
corsets, hose, shoes—in fact, everything a I wears 
or uses. And at prices so low they will astonish you. 


ond: SMITH & Co 
OD EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
236—280 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where 


to get it 
CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 
We roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
| machinery at our factory. 


COPY THIS COUPON, 
giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
238 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Bar- 
rington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet, * The 
| Secret of Good Coffee”; in consideration 1 give here- 
| with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My Own address i8.......-...-.ceecceceeseecseeeeeerers 
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Telling the Story of Wool Soap 


Wool Soap is absolutely pure. Clean, Sweet tallow 
and specially imported vegetable oil used to make it so. 
No free alkali—nothing but pure soap. Cleanses. Good 
for washing the finest fabrics, laces, silks, linens, hand- 
kerchiefs—everything that you are particular about. Wool 
Soap produces a rich, soft lather, is white and floats. 


For fine laundry work, shave 


Wok ap onde. a part of a cake of Wool Soap into lukewarm water. 


Dip the article into the suds. Wash and rinse in clear water. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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pe sounds are now breaking the long winter 
silence, | 
Like tiny bells ringing so liquidly clear. 
I heard the first note where the soft pussy-willows | 
Were airing their gray furs above the pool near. | 
How springlike it sounded, half- plaintive yet | 
cheering, } 
And hinting of blossoms and mellow bird songs; | 
Of May-time soon coming, | 
With tawny bees humming, 
For to the first peeper spring’s key-note belongs. 
| 
The fresh, pungent night air of budding young 
April 
Seems throbbing and pulsing in musical haze. 
On soft winds the voices are coming, then going, 
O’er brown boggy marsh - lands and willow - 
fringed bays. 
How high-pitched and shrill rings the piccolo 
chorus, 
Sustained by the sucker-toad’s heavy trombone ; 
Now rising, then falling, 
In silver tones calling , 
From tussock to tussock that winter has flown. 


When comes a spring shower, with swift coaxing 
murmur, 
How suddenly silence falls over the throng: 
Till up from a single throat leaps a clear jingle 
note, 
Then, as if rain-drops had turned into song, 
The whole air is teeming with fifings and flutings, 
And little bells mingle with musical clacks, 
As though they made merry 
And felt happy, very; 
With April showers patting their olive-brown 
backs. 


The skunk-cabbage flower, with hood like a friar, 
Comes up from earth’s cloister to view his old 
place ; 
No one can see just how this frog-music suits him, 
He wears his dark cowl so far over his face. 
But cattails and rushes and dark alder bushes 
Are thinking of putting on green suits again. 
Hail, little spring peeper! 
No music is cheaper 
Nor sweeter than yours is, when spring decks 
the plain. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING. 


66 God, how can I bear 

O it? What have I done 

to merit it? How can 

it be right that 1 should be 
so afflicted ?’’ 

So, on her knees, cried an 
agonized mother when in- 
formed that her daughter 
must go to the hospital for a 
dangerous surgical operation. 

Out of the silence came no answer, and the 
only relief was in the swift, necessary prepara- 
tions for the departure of the young woman. 

The next day the mother sat listening for the 
ring of the telephone, yet starting every time it 
rang, in that suspense which lengthens hours 
to eternities, until at last the message came that 
the operation was over, and successful. 

For three days more she was not permitted 
to see her daughter, but on the fourth day, and 
each day thereafter, she went in her automobile, 
and spent a brief but daily lengthening time 
with the girl who had been close to death and 
was slowly climbing back. 

It was on one of those days that an incident 
occurred which opened to her some of the pos- 
sible meanings of sorrow. <A young Italian 
mother, with one child in her arms and another 
holding to her skirts, stood in the hospital door. 
She had been told, but could not understand, 
that this was not the place for her child. It) 
was the Children’s Hospital to which she ought | 
to go, and that was distant a long way. The 
mother could not understand, or if she under- 
stood was appalled by the distance and her 
lack of knowledge of distant parts of the city. 

‘*What is the trouble?’’ asked the lady, from 
her automobile. 

“‘She’s got the wrong place,’’ said the at- 
tendant. ‘‘We don’t treat children here except 
in emergency and surgical cases. She wants to 
go to the Children’s Hospital, but these dagos 
can’t understand.’’ 

**Let her get in here. 
said the lady. 

The poor little mother, herself but a child, 
could hardly understand the kindness offered ; 
but the older child was restrained by no false 
modesty. She let go her mother’s skirt, and 
climbed up in a trice, nor did she hesitate when 
the lady offered her a seat in her lap. It was 
her first ride in an automobile, and she made | 
the most of it. Inspired by this example, the 
mother followed, and the car was off. 

The black-eyed little girl cuddled down in 
the arms of the strange lady with a delicious | 
sense of satisfaction, and the arms closed round | 
her with a strange joy. In all these days she | 
had been permitted to do nothing for her own | 

daughter; here was a chance to do something 
for another woman’s child. | 

It was an indolent ulcer on the arm of the 
smaller child, said the house physician at the | 
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I will take her there, ’’ 











| dull, opaque sk 


| or harder than ever. 


| beggars. a warning of his approach, and 
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Children’s Hospital. It could be made to heal | 
soon if it could have daily care, but the child | 
must come each day, and should have nourish- | 
ing food besides. | 

Every day thereafter the automobile made its | 
lengthened circuit—to the hospital, the home in | 
the slums, the Children’s Hospital, the humble 
home again; and then, having deposited the 
little girl, either with or without the mother 
and the other child, back to the home on the 
boulevard. 

Just about the time her own daughter came 
home the owner of the automobile took the little 
Italian for her last trip; the ulcer was healed. 
But still the lady made her journeys now and 
then to the home of the little Italian mother, 
and to other homes near by, to whom she became 
a ministering angel. 

‘“‘T wonder,’’ she said, ‘‘whether that sorrow 
came to me at a time when I could do nothing 
for my own child that I might see how much I 
could do for the children of others ?’’ 
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WHEN THE DUNES WALK. 


© flee from a sand-storm in the midst of a 
fs drenching rain seems an absurd perform- 

ance. The Arab, however, experienced in 
the ways of Sahara, knows that when the rain 
stops the dunes are apt to begin their most terrible 
“walking.” He seeks shelter while there is yet 
time. 


Our worst experience of the desert in one of its 
mad fits, says the author of “In the Desert,” was 
on a morning when, luckily for us, perhaps, we 
were nearing the large oasis of Nefta, near the 
Tunisian frontier. The flapping of the tent and 
the drumming of rain-drops upon it awoke us, and 
Ahmeda, in some excitement, hurried our de- 
perare. He explained that so long as the rain 
jasted, it would keep the sand quiet, and that this 
was our opportunity. Accordingly, ina very short 
time we struck tent, loaded camels, saddled 
ponies, and were under way. 

It seemed to us a somewhat purposeless pro- 
ceeding. The rain was, and had been, heavy. 
The ground was saturated. There seemed no 
prospect of its drying in a hurry. As Nefta was 
only half a day’s march away, it seemed unneces- 
sary to start in frantic haste, in the middle of 
the night, in a pouring rain. Ahmeda, however, 
made no answer to our protests; the other Arabs 
seconded his efforts with all their energy. 

Morning broke wan and gent. As the light 

ew the rain slackened. The big warm drops 
yecame less frequent, and at last ceased. The 

y was pasty white and the air hot 
and omnes, but the wind still blew as hard as 


r 

Hardly had the rain stopped when I tasted 
between lips and teeth the familiar, gritty texture 
of sand. Hardly had the light increased suffi- 
ciently to disclose to view the drifts when all their 
edges and crests could be seen crawling and 
flickering in the gale. Already there was the 
droning sound in the air which meant that the 
dunes were walking. We saw at last the reason 
for the hurry. The rain cannot hold the sand for 
more than the instant it is falling. 
strikes the earth it sinks in. One moment you 
may be streaming with water like a drowned rat, 
the next you are choking in clouds of sand. 

The air grew darker and darker, and the roar 


As soon as it 


the distant corners of the room, “I do believe you 
could put our whole flat into this room!” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” returned Mrs. Acton, 
saa judicially about, “although Pe might 
lave to leave out the bath-room or the kitchen 

The next day Belle wandered through room 
after room in the fine old “cobblestone” house, 
delighting in the unused, superabundant spacious- 
ness of it all. 

At dinner the two guests described as accu- 
rately as a7 could the details of their own life in 
the city—including the dimensions of their flat. 
Cousin Frances, a quaint, a little old lady, 
whose life had been spent in her native 7 
listened with great interest. She could just see it 
all, she declared, and she knew she should enjoy 
living in a flat. 

Mrs. Acton amused herself trying to picture 
hospitable, bountiful Cousin Frances in their tin 
apartment of five so-called “rooms,” and wondere: 
what the dear old lady would think of their guest 
accommodations. Recently, when two guests had 
descended upon them, she and Belle had surren- 
dered their “staterooms,” and had “doubled up” 
on a folding couch in the dining-room—the dining- 
table relegated to a corner to make the unfolding 
process possible. . 

“But one has so little room,’’ Belle was saying. 
“You'd miss that, Cousin Frances.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,’”’ said Cousin Frances, 
nodding animatedly. “I think folks have too 
much room. Now I say that two spare rooms are 
enough for anybody.” 

Mrs. Acton and her daughter gazed admiringly 
at Cousin Frances. Then their eyes met for an 
instant. They could say nothing more. It was 
simply beyond the power of Cousin Frances’ im- 
agination to grasp the real conditions. 











wo men went seeking happiness. 
One walked the roadside way 
And looked with all his longing eyes 
Within each garden gay. 
Where’er he saw it growing 
He tried to grasp its flower; 
But always, in his clutching hand, 
It died before an hour, 
Till, angry and despairing, 
In bitterness he cried: 
“Others are given happiness, 
To me it is denied!” 


The other one looked round him. 
“Since happiness is found 
In other people’s gardens, 
Why not within my ground?” 
He dug and plowed and planted, 
And with a careful toil 
Where it was rough and stony, 
Enriched each inch of soil. 
Until with crowded blossoms 
The little plot o’erran— | 
“How simple ’tis,’’ the owner cried, 
“To be a happy man!”’ 
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A JAIL-BREAKER. 





of the sand as it rushed along the desert made 
speech, except by shouting, impossible. I could 
just distinguish our tall camels in the gloom, their 
ungainly action giving them something the look of | 
ships pitching and ——> | in a gale. | 

Ahmeda led the way by some sezetertons in- | 
stinct to us totally incompréhensible. We fol- | 
lowed as best we might, breathing sand as we 
went, our heads bent to protect our faces. My 
recoliection of the next two hours is no more 
definite than would be the recollection of being 
rolled over and over by a huge breaker. A singing 
and roaring in the ears, almost total blindness, a 
sense of suffocation, and the feeling that I was in 
the hands of elements more powerful than myself 
are the vague impressions that remain. 

When we at last got to Nefta we could not have 
been more saturated with sand had we been buried 
in it and dug up a 
full of it. Our cheeks were scarlet and sore with 
the ceaseless battering, and on them had formed 
hard crusts of sand, cemented by the water that 
had streamed from our eyes. 
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A VALUABLE INFIRMITY. 


he art of making the best of everything is, in 
| every-day life, considered a cheerful and 
desirable accomplishment. In trade, how- 
ever, such optimism is not regarded with favor, 
especially by the victim of a bargain. A good 
illustration of ingenuity in an attempt to turn to 
good account a veritable drawback is given in 
Captain Barnaby’s “On Horseback through Asia 
Minor.” 


The author, preparatory to his expedition, was 
horses of a Turk 


buyin > 
| “Get on that little bay and try him,” he said to 


his servant. As the man went by on a trot, the 
captain heard a noise which quickly convinced 
him there was something the matter with the 
horse’s wind. 


in. Hair, ears, clothes were | Said, and the farmer went and found an em 





farmer who gave him his living in return for 

his work on the farm. He was of a freakish 
temper, and Farmer Morse’s simple and time-worn 
method of punishment only made him sullen. | 
Moreover, he had the ingenuity of a fiend in devi- 
sing vexations for the man whom he considered as | 


F ben, the “chore boy,” was a great trial to the 


his natural enemy. 

After one of his periodic misdemeanors Farmer 
Morse gave him his choice between the usual 
a ’ and the ordeal of being headed up in a 

arrel. 

“I’m going away this afternoon, so you’ll have 
to stay there till t back, but I’ll leave you a 
place to breathe, so’s’t you won’t smother.” 

Eben considered. “I choose the barrel,” he 


ty 
one which had some holes in the sides. Into this 
he put the boy and _ nailed pone boards over the 
top. He suspected that some idea was working 
in the ingenious young brain, and he was deter- 
mined there should be no chance of his prisoner’s 


escape. 

With a sense of relief and satisfaction he pounded 
in the last nail, and went away to “hitch up.” 

He was about to drive out of the yard when he 
heard an unusual tapping noise behind the barn. 
“It’s that boy,” he thought, and went softly round 
to where he could see the barrel. It appeared 
somewhat agitated, tipping slightly this way and 
that, and the boards recently nailed over the top 
were being struck with soft, persistent blows from 
the inside. 

“Fire away!” said Farmer Morse to himself. “Ye 
won’t get out o’ there very quick.” And indeed 
it seemed unlikely that the boy, in his cramped 
position, could do anything effectual. 

But as the farmer was turning away he stopped 
to listen again. The blows sounded as if they 
were beginning to be effective. Yes, there was 
the end of one board loose, the mysterious thuds 
sounded faster than ever, and presently off flew 
the boards and out flew a pair of bare feet. Next 
the barrel tipped over and a small boy backed out 
of it. His first joyous leaps of freedom brought 
shim face to face with his jailer. 





“That animal’s a roarer,” he said. 

“Effendi,” returned the Turkish dealer, “it is 
true he makes a noise, but he is stout and strong. 
He will make a capital packhorse.” | 

As the horse was sound in every other partic- | 
ular, and _as a roarer will serve for slow marching, | 
Captain Barnaby determined to ey him; but he | 
told the owner that the fact of the creature's | 
broken wind deteriorated from its value, and he 
must take something from the price. 

“Deteriorate from the value!” exclaimed the | 
Turk, glaring ferociously. “On the other hand, 
effendi, it is an advantage. He does make a little 
noise, but that is nothing. Quite the contrary. 
When he goes out he never runs over blind 








they get out of his way.” 


& © 
COUSIN FRANCES’ NOTION OF IT. 


“ lose quarters” are, of course, the rule in 
cities, but perhaps nowhere else are | 
pe@ple pigeonholed away with such exag- 

gerated economy of space as in New York City. 

The facetious man who referred to his sleeping- 

room as “my stateroom in the flat” did not paint 

the case too vividly for one familiar with the 

“cozy” apartments of the metropolis. 

Mrs. Acton and her daughter Belle were visit- 
ingin the country. Their hostess, Cousin Frances, 
had bestowed her guests for the night in two 
spacious chambers. 

“O mother,” sighed Belle, 





luxuriously en- | 


) 
sconced on an enormous bed and gazing off into | 


|of many of the tragedies and romances they 


| unearthed, only they themselves knew. 


“Very smart indeed,” commented the latter. 
“Since you’re so good at standing on yer head, ye 
might come and do it in the barn for a few minutes, 
just to show me how it’s done.” 

The crestfallen Eben followed meekly to a well- 
— spot where something hung against the 
vall. 
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THE END OF A FAMOUS LINE. 


here recently died in New York a woman 
T who had been associated with one of the 

greatest reforms in that city—the making 
over of the notorious Five Points. “Mother 
Clark” was one of the first of the women who 
used. to brave the dangers and horrors of that den 
of iniquity and filth, and through whose efforts 
the plague-spot*was converted into a wholesome 
and decent region. Some of the ladies connected 
with the mission give, in a little book, an account 


brought to light in the cleansing of that slum of 
slums. 


When Dickens visited America he paid a visit 
to Five Points, which was then reckoned as the 
worst district of New York. Indeed, its fame was 
transatlantic. “All that is loathsome, drooping 
and decayed is here,” wrote that great author. Six | 
years later the reform had begun. What terrible | 





tales of shipwrecked lives those brave women | 
One, | 
which was made known, has to do with history. 

In one of the most squalid of rooms the visitors | 


| whatever was asked. 








found a white-haired man, infirm and apparently 

very old. To their surprise he told them he was 

only fifty years of age, but = pane and 
go his 


suffering had stolen all his vigor. s old pauper, 
huddled away in the worst part of New York City, 
was the last of the Blennerhassetts. 

Every schoolboy knows the story of Blennerhas- 
sett. The wealthy Englishman came to America 
in 1797, with his beautiful wife, and purchased an 
island in the Ohio River, which he turned into a 
paradise fitting for his costly dwelling. The ser- 
pent, in the form of Aaron Burr, entered this Eden 
and drew its master into the paths of treachery. 

When _ Burr’s plots were discovered, Harman 
Blennerhassett was papemenes but he was never 
brought to trial. Stripped of his property, he 
went to Lreland, and, later, died in Guernsey. His 
second son, born in luxury and carefully educated, 
tried to make a living in New York as an artist. He 
never succeeded, and sank lower and lower in the 
seale of poverty, until the women of the mission 
took him out of the a BMY misery of Five Points, 
and cared for him until his death. 
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NEWS DAY IN THE KLONDIKE. 


enjamin Downing, a Klondike mail-carrier, 
B has just died. Eight years ago he con- 

tracted for the transportation of the mail 
between Dawson and Fairbanks, a route of nine 
hundred miles. He established stations, and 
maintained about two hundred and twenty dogs, 
for some of which he paid one hundred and fifty 
dollars. He dida large business, carrying supplies 
and gold as well as mail-matter. On one trip he 
safely conveyed five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of dust. In those early days of the Alaskan 
fever it took pluck, endurance, almost life, to 
bring to the miners the news from the outside 
world. How eager those exiles were for every 
scrap of information is shown in Mr. Adney’s 
“The Klondike Stampede.” 


The first news of the Spanish War which pene- 
trated the Yukon fastness was brought by the 
“Montana Kid,” a gambler escaping from justice. 
His story was not believed. Not long after that 
an old Seattle newspaper found its'way to town. 
It was too precious an article to trust to the mass. 
and it was decided that a public —s shoulc 
be given of its contents a lawyer from San 
Francisco, who had a good voice. At the appointed 
time a crowd of nearly five hundred men gathered 
about the dry-goods box set in the middle of the 
street, which served as the reader’s platform. 

Clear and distinct came the words: “Dewey’s 
Great Victory.” There was a moment’s silence, 
then cheer upon cheer arose, and hats and arms 
were waved wildly in the air. Wheh the article 
was read and the listeners understood what it was 
about, the enthusiasm knew no bounds. Every 
item of news was read and reread. Nothing else 
was talked of that night. 

Not long after a second per was procured, 
which told of the ) progress of the war, and another 
roading was held. hen the sory was reached 
of the Spanish captain who nailed his colors to the 
mast, and his brave men who fired as the ship 
went down, there was a dead silence. Then alow 
voice said, ny were right! they were right!” 
Not a man was in that crowd whose heart was 


| untouched by that instance of the enemy’s pluck. 


The first papers with the war news brought 


In justice to the owners, 
however, it should be said their demands were 
not exorbitant. Later, when more papers were 
brought, ot sold anywhere from twenty-five 
cents to a dollar apiece. 
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GOT HER AXES GROUND. 


t was said of Miss Pettee that she “got more 
| out of her boarders” than any other woman in 
Brookby. Miss Pettee had frequently ex- 
plained her system to less successful friends, but 


| with no great results in their favor. 


“T set ’em to work,”’ she said to one despondent 
neighbor at the beginning of the summer, “and 
it’s a great deal better for ’em than sitting round 
doing nothing all day. Of course I flatter ’em up 
some, but that’s easy. 

“When I wanted Mr. Loomis to lay out the 
croquet ground I didn’t ask him to, right out. I 
just said that ‘if only Abe Hanson had half as 
wonderful an ore for seeing a straight line as Mr. 
Loomis I should be grateful indeed, but then one 
couldn’t expect that in a country man that hadn’t 
had many chances, and if Mr. Loomis would be 
willing to © kind of oversee Abe and criticize.’ 

“Well, it wasn’t fifteen minutes before Mr. 
Loomis was doing it all, and I withdrew Abe to 
the strawberry patch without a mite of trouble. 

“You’ve got to study up your boarders’ gifts, and 
use ’em. The way I got Miss Ranlett to go regu- 
lar for the mail was by taking her to one side and 
telling her how tame the news Miss Compton 
brought sounded beside her way of telling things 
she saw down in the village. I wanted Miss 
Compton to help with the bed-making at morning 
mail-time. I tell her I never saw her beat for 
tucking in smooth and squaring off corners.” 

“IT don’t see what I could make that piano 
teacher that’s coming to me do,” said the neigh- 
bor, dubiously. 

“Mercy sakes alive!” cried Miss Pettee. “Why, 
the minute I heard you were going to have her I 
said to myself that you wouldn’t need to shell a 
pea nor a bean yourself this summer anyway, 
nimbled-fingered as that woman must be!” 


A MERCIFUL PUNISHMENT. 


ergeant Nolan, stationed at one of the New 
England posts, has a small but active wife of 
whom he stands in considerable awe. One 
day the sergeant lost his quick Irish temper. The 
object of his wrath was‘a dog belonging to the wife 
of one of his superior officers. The lady over- 
heard some of his statements, and took him 
severely to task. 

“You ought’to be ashamed to say such things, 
and to lose your temper with an animal,” she said, 
while the big sergeant looked shamefaced and 
anxious. “TI shall report — language.” 

“To—to her, ma’am?” faltered the penitent. 

“To my husband,” said the lady, haughtily. 

“So do, ma’am,” said Sergeant Nolan, cheerfully. 
“I well desarve it. I was only fearing you meant 
to tell me wife.” 


eS & & 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2. TRAPS 
RURAL * Sire 
~ AROSE OLGA 
PASTE mtr 
SLEET 


3. I. Doll, la—dollar. 11. Sauce, age—sausage. 
111. Sleep, walk, err—sleepwalker. 

4. Is related on; neat soldier; enlist, rode a; 
ride a stolen; as I rode, lent; road lies ten; stride 
alone; dine or steal; dine later, so; ride on, tales; 
a listener do; adore silent; Eastern idol; desert, 
a lion; store, nailed; stolen, I dare; an old seer, 
it; delineators; rained, stole; leader on its; dealt 
in ores; stolen a ride; red on a stile. 
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A LETTER TO COUSIN TEDDY. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 
spcealhennies I’ve owed you a letter 
A pretty long time now, I think; 
Next time I shall try to do better 
And answer as quick as a wink. 
We're having such beautiful weather 
We haven’t been doing a thing 
But playing, us boys all together. 
I’m glad it is spring! 


The trees in the yard are all budding; 
The snow-drifts are now all gone by, 
And in places the river is flooding 
The meadow, it rises so high. 
The birds wake me up with their twitter; 
They’re nesting, you know, and they bring 
To the sills of the windows their litter. 
I’m glad it is spring! 


Willie Ellison’s uncle’s been showing 

Us boys how to make a big wheel, 
Which we putin the brook. It keeps going. 

You don’t know how proud we all feel. 
It spins as the water is flowing, 

You’d think it was worked with a string! 
Aren’t you glad that the green things are 

growing ? 
I’m glad it is spring! 


Mother says that it’s coming the season 
When she hasn’t a son any more; 
I guess she has pretty good reason, 
But there’s so much to do and explore. 
With much love from 
Your fond cousin, Bertie. 
P. S. I have got a new swing. 
I wish you were here, you and Gertie. 
Aren’t you glad it is spring? 
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A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 
By Katherine Hayford. 


“‘ Tf we are going to take care of Ruth we must take her to 
| some safe place,’’ said Dorothy. ‘* You know she always 
gets in something she ought not to.’’ 

‘‘We might take her down in the field. She can’t run 
away because the fence is too high for her to climb, and there 
is nothing she can fall into,’’ said practical Sue. 

‘*T wants to go in the field,’’ said Ruth, with a wide smile. 
Ruth generally was happy, even though she failed to keep 
other people so. 

Mother had left the two girls to keep house while she went 
to the city, and they felt the importance of the situation, and 
were determined that Ruth should be given back to mother at 
night as clean—or very nearly so—as when she left. This 
was a great deal to accomplish where baby sister was con- 
cerned, for she had a strange way of finding forbidden things. 

It was a glorious day in early spring, and in the field they 
found it almost as warm as summer. 

“We will have a doll-house in the trunk of this tree,’’ said 
the girls, ‘‘and Ruth can play around anywhere.’’ 

“*T want doll-house. I don’t want to play round,’’ pro- 
tested Ruth. 

“*Well, let her play,’’ said good-natured Sue. ‘‘Here, Ruth, 
you run down to that flat rock and pretend you are getting 
some water. We will play get supper.’’ 

Ruth toddled away. She knew what ‘‘pretend’’ meant, 
and soon she came back, holding an imaginary pail in her 
hands. 

“*Here’s water,’’ she said. 

‘*Now run over to the corner of the fence and bring us some 
potatoes.’” Again Ruth toddled across the field, and the girls 
took advantage of the time to do much planning. Several 
times they sent the little messenger away, but after a time 
they became quite engrossed in the affairs of home-making. 
Suddenly they realized that Ruth had not returned from one 
of her errands. 

‘*My, where can she be? And right in this little field with 
this high fence.’’ 

““She couldn’t have gone up in the sky, and there isn’t any 
hole in the ground.’’ The girls were thoroughly frightened. 
It was uncanny. It would even be better, thought Sue, if 
they had seen her in some real danger and could help her out 
of it. But the thought that she had disappeared without 
appayent cause made them tremble with fear. Sue even 
wondered if an eagle had swooped down and flown away 
with her. They began walking round the field and examin- 
ing the wall to see if there were any place to craw] through. 
As they came to the lower side of the field they heard a faint 
cry. It was surely Ruth’s voice, but where was she? Next 
they heard a little thumping. ‘‘It sounds right near,’’ said 
Sue, 

“In that log,’’? began Dorothy, and no sooner was it said 
than both girls were down on their knees by the log, peering 
into the hollow end. It was a tree trunk, about four feet 
long, that had lain in the field ever since they could remem- 
ber, and as the inside had rotted, the boys had dug it out so 
they could crawl through and come out at the other end. 
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THE SEED AND THE FLOWER. 


By E. M. Ford. 


The North Wind and the sweet South Wind, 
And all the winds in town, 

Came once to see a little seed, 
Clad in a garment brown. 

The North Wind brought a fleece of snow. 
It felt so soft and warm 

The little seed would not get up, 
And face the cold and storm. 


alin al 


‘“*Ho!” cried the East Wind. ‘Lazy folks 

Must try the water-cure,” 

And then he dashed upon her bed 
Some rain-drops bright and pure. 

Such conduct vexed the little seed. 
She tried so hard to frown, 

That in her indignation great 
She tore her russet gown! 
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But Nature only smiled and said, 
‘‘Here is a dress of green. 

It is your best, though, so take care 
And keep it nice and clean.” 

**Come out!” cried merry, strong West Wind. 

“TI bring a playmate bright.” 

And so she peeped above the ground 
And saw the fair Sunlight! 


The South Wind gave obeisance mild 
“Would you not like to dance? 

My Zephyrs play a sprightly waltz 
They learned in pleasant France.” 

And then, ask not the why and how, 
I know not to this hour, 

By all these gifts and changes strange, 
The seed became —a flower! 





Ruth had probably seen this done, but her chubby sides 
would not permit her passage through. She was firmly hung 
midway. She was in no danger of stifling, because they could 
see her little red face from the other end. She was crying 
as loudly as she could, but her lungs were so cramped she 
could not make much noise. ‘The girls each took a foot, and 
pulled with all their strength. They heard the little apron 
rip and tear, but by degrees they managed to get first the 
limbs, then the body, and at last, with a final struggle and 
with much kicking on Ruth’s part, she was drawn outside, 
and lay on the grass before them, tear-stained and panting. 

The girls now saw the funny side of the situation, and 
began to laugh so hard that they had to sit down. Sue fell 
to hugging her sister. 

**You poor dear!’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t mind if you are all 
soiled and rumpled—you are safe!’’ 

‘*Let’s tie a strong string to her and tie her to us,’’ said 
Dorothy. This they did, and although she did not wear the 
harness all day, little Ruth was safely delivered to mother 
some hours later. 
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HOW THEY PLANTED A TREE. 


By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


illy and Ernest were playing down by the brook. They 
T were spending a week at grandma’s, and the brook was 

their favorite play place. Ernest was launching ships 
at the head of the Mississippi, and allowing them to slip 
away down to the Gulf Stream, which was down by the 
cranberry patch in the field. Tilly had built a large city 
about half-way down the brook, and she had established 
mills that needed great water-power, and so she built a large 
dam. This interfered so greatly with commerce that Ernest 
came running down to offer objections. 

‘* But you can’t build a city on my river!’’ he said, 
emphatically. 

‘*But it is not your river,’’ she declared. ‘‘Rivers belong 
to the whole world—not even to the men who discover them.’’ 

Just as they had reached the point when Tilly usually 
stamped her feet, grandpa came along, and suggested that the 
city be built above the point where the shipping was going 
on, the dam to be much smaller. 

This settled the matter just right. ‘‘See,’’ said Ernest, 
‘I will stick this little willow twig right here, and if you 
see me going above that point you can drive me off.’’ So 
saying, he drove the willow into the soft mud, and the play 
went as happily as before. 

It happened that the children did not come to the farm for 
three years, and when they did they went out with grandpa 
to see all the new sights. 

As they came down by the brook grandpa said, ‘‘ Now here 
is a wonderful charter tree—for here is where the peace treaty 
was given.’’ The children saw a straight little willow-tree 
growing gracefully by the side of the brook. When grandpa 
told them that it was the little twig that had divided the 
commerce of the Mississippi, they could hardly believe it. 

‘‘When you are playing with nature,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘you 
can’t be too careful, for she is a thorough workman. It was 
very fortunate that you planted this twig so straight.’’ 
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Refinement. |< THE DOOR OF THE DESERT. ” 
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To 


insure n the school geographies Africa is bounded | 
_— on the north by the Mediterranean Sea. 

service Actually, however, as one soon comes to believe | | 
use when he travels there, the Africa of fancy is | 
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bounded on the northwest by the Atlas Moun- | 
tains, and the region between them and the sea 
is only an odd bit of Europe itself, more like | 
Spain or Italy than anything else, 
Gibraltar by some geologic change, and stuck, 
says the author of ‘‘In the Desert,’’ like a 
small forage cap on the top of the huge bald | 
head of Africa. 

This projection is European in many ways. 
Its bold and broken variety of hills and valleys, 
its fertility, its olive-groves and vineyards, its 
The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. chestnut and pine forests, its uplands, waving 
° with wheat, and its climate are all European. 
It is cut off from the desert by the towering 
Atlas, and faces in gradual descent toward the 
Mediterranean. 

Only when the traveller, by the little train 
to Biskra, has passed the Atlas, when the built 
houses have given place to the camel-skin tent, 
the pines and olives to occasional tufts of palms, 


Holds America’s Highest Prize 
mountains and valleys to the naked plains of 
sand, and the settled population to wandering 


+ ] 
Walter Baker & Co.'s 
desert tribesmen, does one really feel himself in 
Africa. 
Teak as ocoa The transition when it comes is dramatic in 
i The glare of the Sahara, as, 


its suddenness. 

travelling south, one emerges out of the mountain 
passes, is like the glare of some great furnace 
| mouth thrown suddenly open. For many hours 
the journey has been through a bewildering array 
of cliffs and peaks, gaunt and white, much like | 
what the Alps might be if the Alps can be 
imagined picked of all flesh and reduced to a 
bare skeleton of rock. The train has panteil 
and puffed and bored its way through range 
after range, only to be confronted, on emerging 
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Pore te from each, by another still more formidable in 

EUROPE | its wan and lifeless serenity. With his impudent 

AND whistle the engineer has awakened echoes that 

IR wacren, BAMER 8.0%, AMERICA seem as if they had lain dormant since the cliffs 


were built. 

Through these precipices and defiles and 
turrets, wet with clinging mist, the train glides 
down quietly on its last descent. Now it is in 
a narrow gorge with white cliffs towering right 
and left, and the white waters of El Fedala 
tossing at the bottom. The presence of the 
Sahara is unguessed. One has no hint of it. 
At the end of the gorge the cliff makes a turn 
to the right and bars the way. The train dashes 
into a tunnel. An instant of darkness follows 
—and the traveller is shot out into the Sahara 
on the far side. He looks back. There is the 
cliff like a prison wall, with the door of the 
tunnel that he left it by. 
| _Foum es Sahara, the Door of the Desert, 
| the Arabs call the place, with a wonderful knack 
for hitting upon the right name for things. 
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q QUEEN THAMAR. 


fe the twelfth century lived the great Thamar, 
Queen of Georgia, and as worthy of lasting 
fame as Queen Elizabeth or Mary Stuart. She 
began to reign in her twenty-third year, and all 
Georgia fell in love with her. She was a beau- 
| tiful woman, of rare personal charms, but above 

| all, she desired to administer justice and mercy. 
| The legends say that she was ‘‘mightier than 
the mountain Ararat.’’ 

But in spite of her deserts, she was not more 
fortunate than many earthly princesses in her 
choice of a husband. The grandees of the court 
and church met to deliberate upon that momen- 
tous subject, but they could think of no one 
worthy of Thamar. Finally one of them said, 
“I know a son of a Russian sovereign, who 
was banished after the death of his father. He 
is a Christian and a prince.’’ 

The Russian prince was sent for, and when 
he came he made a good impression on the 
people by his manners and his beauty. But 
Thamar said: 

‘‘We know nothing about his temper, his 
habits or his character. Try him.’’ 

The assembly could not wait. The army 
needed a commander, and Thamar must give it 
one by marrying. Conquered by the stubborn- 
ness of her friends, she yielded, and the prince 
was made her consort. But as soon as he was 
settled in his new position he became a drunk- 
ard, and began to act in every way like a bar- 
barian. 

Thamar tried for two years and a half to 

| bring him to his senses, and then she appeared 
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before the assembly and announced her intention 
| of leaving a man so vile. Without the least 
| hesitation the officials took him to the shore of 
| the Black Sea, put him on a ship, with a large 
stock of clothes and precious stones, and sent | 
him to Constantinople. 
But without waste of time he was back again 
with a Greek army, seeking to regain the 
| throne. Twice he made the attempt, and twice 
| he was defeated. 
| the story, and Thamar became the wife of an 
obscure prince, David, whom she had known 
from her childhood, and who loved her very 
much. 
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| military fame, and by the excellence of her 
jarmies and their generals she succeeded in 
repulsing all attacks upon the integrity of her 
possessions and preserved them intact. And 
when the Mohammedans attacked her Christian 
subjects, she visited retribution upon them. 
In the twenty-eighth year of her reign she 
died, and the chronicler says: 

‘*So disappeared the sun which shone for 
more than a quarter of a century for the glory 


108 all different genuine Paraguay, Mal: ay | 
TA tiger, New foundiana, Honduras, Vic- 
a toria, India, Bre ;: il, C nine, Bosnia, 
| Japan, Servia, Egypt, etc. sonly 5e. mam,5¢. 1,000 
sey bon 5c. Approve al sheets also gent 50% com. Price- | 
t free! New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Bosto 


Cured to Stay Cui Cured. ¥ No medicines 
PDD nr 
P. Harold Tay. es, byt Ad iS a 








| made a new man of me. 
| distress in my stomach, nor any other symptom | | 
| of indigestion. 


Then he disappeared from | 


After this time Queen Thamar won great | 








of Georgia.’’ 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us gaily for porters and 
cenieh MAILE OAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
“and students ean earn their 
Bree. We pay raidroa about 
€ pay railroad fare. 









“Best Stocking | ever have had.” 


This sentence comes to us in lottors daily from 
eople who have worn other makes of Elastic Stock- 
fr ngs before getting ours. It is because we make them 

to measure from new elastic. 
Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Are the best remedy yet 
known for Varicose Veins, 


possible prices. 
Send for Cata. with prices and self/-measuring directions. 





| CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, =| 





FOOD HELPS 
IN MANAGEMENT OF A R. R. 

Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

“My work puts me out in all kinds of weather, 
subject to irregular hours for meals and compelled 
to eat all kinds of food. 

“For 7 years I was constantly troubled with in- 
digestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, starchy, | 
greasy, poorly cooked food, such as are most 
accessible to men in my business. Generally each 
meal or lunch was followed by distressing pains | 
and burning sensations in my stomach, which | 
destroyed my sleep and almost unfitted me for | 
work. My brain was so muddy and foggy that it | 
was hard for me to discharge my duties properly. 

“This lasted till about a year ago, when my | 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food by a| 
newspaper ad. and I concluded to try it. Since 
then I have used Grape-Nuts at nearly every meal 
and sometimes between meals. We railroad men 
have little chance to prepare our food in our | 
cabooses and I find Grape-Nuts mighty handy for | 
it is ready cooked. | 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has | 
I have no more burning 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I can digest anything so long as I 
eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain works as clearly | 
and accurately as an engineer’s watch, and my old 
nervous troubles have disappeared entirely.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 








All the Elements 
of Perfection are 








ODORLESS —IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED. 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an 
imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield. 


HYGIENIC. 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fiber, | | 
without acids, chemicals or ingredients, and 
recommend physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All Styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. | 

















ve 


In one-, two- and three-pound 
cans only—never in bulk. 


Every thinking person knows that goods in 
original packages, protected from dust and 
contamination in passing from producer to 
consumer, are safest to buy. We cary 
protection still farther— from the bag of 
import to the air-tight sealed can in which 
White House Coffee : 
reaches you, the coffee is 
not touched by the 
hand of man, but is 
handled entirely by auto- 
matic machinery in a build- 
ing continuously supplied 
with fresh air and 
with sunlight. 


Your grocer can supply you 
and will if you insist. 


Dwinell-Wright Company, and Chicago. 


The Bradford 
Comfort 
Shoes. 
$2.50 
Delivered. 
































Sizes, 2 to 8. 
Widths, 
B, C, D, E and EE. 





Honest, gopetbie ana well- 
made. Soft Upners, 
Thick Soft Leather § 

Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Rubber 
Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. Just 
the shoe for 
women who 





Shoes sent on rom of price to any ee in U.S. 
Money back if not as represented. 
CHAS. _ ‘ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 Years’ experience making fine shoes. 














“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You.’’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 


Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. 


We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
youacent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue He, 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven thermom- 


















eter, which makes baking easy. OVEN THERMOMETER. 








Best by Test 


Practically 


Pearline tests 





| TYTEsT]* 


ie Woe l Gllslom 
| AS YOU WILL 
You'll find it a PURE=| 
| SAFE-EASY=QUICK- | 
LABOR and CLOTHES | 

\SAVING Soap Powder 

‘better than Bar Soap, 
‘in every res t—the most | 
| Up-to-Date Sa Powder= | 
| 


|and Powdered Soap is the 


| sort to -use. 


EVERY ATOM OF | 


SERVICE 


1 O Te) % Sareaeecy 
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Sprague’s 
? “Junior League ”’ 


Baseball Shirt 
and Pants. 


/ Exact copy of suits worn by the 
| big leagues. For baseball, school 
or play. Blue or grey flannel, 
fast colors. Just the thing for 
school and class teams. Ask for 
= “Junior League” where you 
bt / your clothes. Sent post- 
d (shirt a for 
Rap to match and Red Belt 95e 
20 cents additional. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Sizes 8to16 years. Give color Pontes, 
and size of last suit of clothe. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 60 Main 8t., Orange, ‘tess 


Putting 
money 
ina 


Stocking 


is safe if you invest it in 


| DISTINGUISHED NAMES. | | 

in 

en. G. Moxley Sorrel, in his recent volume 

of recollections, tells of the astonishment :: 

of a worthy minister at the christening of a | 

baby whose two godfathers—one afterward a 

Confederate and the other a Union general— 

declared themselves, when their Christian names | 

and surnames were required, by the equally im- | 

posing cognomens of Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox | 
and Darius Nash Couch. 

Most clergymen of experience have amusing 
tales to tell of christenings in which queer 
names play a part, but it is usually the 
babies, not the godparents, who bear them. 
Occasionally some gallant and compassionate 
minister rebels, and declines to assist in saddling 
an unfortunate infant for life with a ridiculous 
name. 

A recent case was that of the minister who was 
called upon to officiate at the christening of twin | 
babies, —a pair of fascinating little piccaninnies, | 
fat as butter-balls and black as ebony,—whose | 
proud parents desired to name them Papyrus 
and Pyramid. He protested, and an explanation 
ensued. 

The father, it appeared, was coachman and 
the mother cook in the service of an eminent 
Egyptologist, whom they desired to honor in 
“Tron Clad” hose such as naming their children. They could not name 

one for him directly, because his Christian 

No. 99, name and the father’s were both plain John, 

and there was already a small Johnny, namesake 

one of the stockings that have made “Iron | of his sire, in the family. So it occurred to 


them instead to request the learned professor 
Clad” a household word. For ladies, to select names, and, as a further compliment 


misses ond children ; fast black, white and |, iis tastes and triumphs, to ask him to 
tan, fine-ribbed, elastic and durable. Finest | choose ‘‘sumpin ’Gyptian—so long as ’twasn’t 
2-ply combed Egyptian yarn. Only Phar’ oh.” 
They did so, but chose a moment when he 
25 Cents | was too deeply absorbed to give the matter due 
| attention. 

Without looking up from his manuscript, he 
had responded—certainly without considering 
| results—by hastily giving them the first two 

| names for “‘sumpin *Gyptian’’ that popped into 
| his head. 

These they found quite satisfactory; in fact, 
they regarded them as both euphonious and 
distinguished, and could only be persuaded to 
renounce them by a promise that the substitute 
names should also be high-sounding and Egyp- 
| tian, if not unique. The babies escaped being 
| Papyrus and Pyramid; they are merely An- 
tony and Cleopatra. 
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at your dealer's, or if he can’t supply send 
money and size worn to us. 











The beautiful Style 
Book is yours for a pos- 
tal. Illustrated . 
in colors. 


2 © 


| EVOLUTION OF THE COOK. 


I' is doubtful if any of the modern ladies of 
the kitchen will care to follow the early 
triumphs of arctic culinary art, as described in 
“Short Sketches from Oldest America.’ | 

During these very early days, writes Doctor | 
Driggs, washing dishes appears to have been an | 
undiscovered accomplishment, as an ancient | 
recipe says: 

“ema the old dried dinner from the ‘allu- | 
tok’ used at a previous feast of seal meat. To 
the scrapings add a small pinch of the tender 
pin-feathers of a bird. The two ingredients 
are to be mixed, then masticated until meta- 
morphosed into chewing-gum. ’”’ 

After a few centuries had passed, some genius 
invented a new form of chewing-gum called 
‘fanoon.’’ It appears to have been the third 
triumph in the culinary line. Seal oil is boiled, 
the upper portion being poured off; the thick 
sediment remaining is again boiled until it 
becomes black and nearly burned, when it is 
ready for chewing. 

‘*Keveh,’’ made by warming deer tallow, 
then beating it into a light mass with salmon 
berries, was the fourth innovation, and ‘‘ah- 
kootoo’’ the fifth. 

**Ahkootoo’’ is made from deer marrow, 
mixed with whale oil, a small amount of soup 
from boiled deer meat, and also some of the 
meat cut quite fine. The mass is to be beaten 
until it becomes quite light. It is an article of 
food very highly esteemed by the Inupash. 

These remained the only dishes known to the 


St. Joseph, Mich. 
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The top sec- 
tion marked X shows 
hose-pipe 


ordinary 
7 BICYCLE TIRE 


It’s no thicker than the walls, and 
wears through in no time. 











uy wearing surface is four times, 
oy as thick as the other, and this % 
thickness is all tough, dense, dur- % 
able rubber. It’s this extra thick 






sy hess which makes the 


7 Giant Heavy Roadster ' 


1 BICYCLE TIRE} 


4 far more durab 
. ae Bese Garel le than any other tire on the 











yo dy will oubtbemen ¥ 
if you insist, It'sto 
7” interest TO 









Ag , Soe z book, 


now 





it will 
save 
tire-troubles “ip 








cook for a vast length of time. On the first 
introduction of flour the people did not care for 
it, but about 1890 they learned the art of making 
**nookpouras’’—flour mixed with a small amount 
of water, then dropped into boiling seal or 
whale oil. ‘‘Nookpouras’’ proved popular, and 
from that time flour became in demand. 


Gillette 


 vatety 


sth conta ZOr 


& © 


A READY HELPER. 


aria is a well-meaning soul, 





now isn’t 


The World- she?’’ said one of Maria’s much-tried 
Famed Blade relatives to another. ‘‘She has a real helpful 
. spirit. ’’ 
of Finest Steel. ‘*That she has,’’ returned the other sufferer, 
lade that’s smooth, 


heartily. ‘‘I suppose Maria has done more to 
get tickets for people who didn’t want them to 
go to places they couldn’t abide, sold more | 


12 





teel, 
Blades, The blade that shaves. articles to people who couldn’t use them, 
10 Extra Blades, assisted more people over crossings who were 
24 20 Sharp Edges; boiling with rage because they preferred to go 
Good for a Year, 50 cts. || alone or with the policeman, helped more kins- 
Keen At this low price no women to make up their minds in the exactly 
blades exchange opposite way from the one they wished, and 
Edges. Sere. Noclasps that told more strangers in the city things they | 
One sturdy frame of already knew than any other woman in Chris- | 
20 to 40 mechanical perfection. tendom. ’’ | 
Satisfying wh east Ses ‘‘But if you told her the braid was ripped off | 
S Sold b Leading Drug, Cut- | | the bottom of her skirt, she wouldn’t really like 
haves } lery and Hardware Dealers. ae eer aah . 
it,’’ said the first speaker. 
From Ask to see them and for our eaaans > 4 
Each a or write for our No, I = — : ae Rane — 
ed GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, ae or suggestions themselves. Curious, 


Times Bldg., New York City. 














Maria’s luckless relatives sighed in concert. 





| equipped Squab Plants in the world. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness | 
and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. | 
Invaluable to elderly people and invalids. [ Adv. 

Sheet of 50 Cuban Reve- 


a & STAMPS FRE nues for the names of two 












oetlee tors and 2c. _> 100 St # jp 
eed agt mig’ » Lalbum, 1 mill ; iu for 2 
re ect, ‘Album holds 1200, 15c. vc bay stamps. | 
wtanee Buying list, 10c. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. | 
How we raise and pre pi are | 


S 0 U A B S Squabs for market; prices, | 
® profits, care of breeders. | 
Details of management in one of the most perfectly 


Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155G East 42d St., New York. 


Earn an 
Electric Engine 


Would you like to 
Boys OWN an Electric 
Engine that will run 
machinery for you? 
Write today and we'll tell 
you how you can EARN 
one. With it we give complete instructions and a 
practical lesson on electricity that you can under- 
stand. Adry battery runs the engine. 
Let your boy answer this advertisement. 
Parents If he wants to, it is an indication that 
























“STANDARD” 


Two-Speed, Automatic 


Coaster Brake. 


A device giving high speed, 
low speed, automatic coaster, 
brake all in one hub—and this 
hub is easily applied to any stand- 
ard make of frame The hub 
rotates at all times upon one 
pair of ball be arings, same as 
an ordinary hub. The “ Stand- 


ard” is so constructed as to 
obtain high speed direct, low 
speed by gearing down. The 

oe ed gearing is unaffected by 
the operation of either coaster 
or brake. Simple, Practical, 


Reliable, Guarante ed. 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ard” Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 








FOR EVERY ONE 


[CLEAN HAND bf Geiss 


MAIL| BAILEY S RUBBER 
. TOILET BRUOE, 














he is inclined toward mechanics, His desire perhaps 
foreshadows a successful career in this line of work. 
Our system of instruction is unique and modern. Help 
| the boy develop naturally. Engine, lesson (with dia- 

grams), and complete instructions delivered for $1.25. 


THE DIAMOND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
403 Forrest Street, Warren, Ohio. 








OR beauty of 


design, careful 
manufacturing, bril- 


liancy of finish and 


long wear. 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


spoons, forks, knives, 

elc., are unexcelled. 

Recognized as the 

> ana standard of 

Silver Plate excel- 

lence. 

For sale by lead- 
ing dealers. 

Send for New Cata- 
legue “Q99" to 
aid in selections. 

MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


(international Silver Co., 














PORTLAND 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


UNION PACIFIC 


Every day to April 7, 1906. Colonist 
rates to many points in the 
northwest, from 


CHICACO $33.00 
ST.LOUIS $30.00 


SHORT ROUTE FAST TIME 
SMOOTH ROADBED 





Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 


Inquire of op 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Price 25c. _ iu HH u — dealers in Toilet 

Goods, M: nailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
TNLIKE bristle 

brushes, sponges 

or wash-cloths that 
absorb and retain 





the filth from the 
bath and become 
sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are always clean, 
perfectly sanitary, 
and can be used by 
the whole famil 
The flat- ended teeth 
remove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin, 
= open the pores, and 
give new life and 
=” vigor to the whole 
body. Bailey’sname 
on every brush. Ac- 
cept no others. Sent 
on receipt of price 
t dealers. 100-page 
Rubber Cata. Free. 


C.J. Bailey &Co., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3:2° & §$3°° SHOES iit, 











|W. L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 


cannot 





© equaled at any price. 





: oy 
—= & 
< WOR ns YS 
’ “ 


ae ST | 


L, DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN "S $3.5 ed ar THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0, 000 REWARD to any one who can 
disprove this statement. 
If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 





| care with which every pat pair of shoes is made, you 
| would realize why 


Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, iar they old their sha 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater in- 
trinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
w. L. Bougige arene f Made Shoes for 
ion, § $2. , ak 938 Boys ’ School and 
2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
.— —. upon_ having W. L. Douglas 
gau UTION tnelt a None genuine without 
his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass. 











CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


LP 


«Tt as — 


S & ELDER. 


+ WALL ST. MEW YORE 


, ie 
| 4 Pg 
in 


Sugar 
om Making! 


oT 


= & 


Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR™ 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


e~2 By grocers everywhere. cx 
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FREE 100 var. Foreign Stamps. Lists, etc., FREE; 
postage 2c. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Linen and others. 35c. for100. One- 

CAR DS third off to agents. Booklet free. 
B. G. STAUFFER, Allentown, Pa. 

ON ROCKING CHAIRS 

prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 

15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 

Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, All Sizes. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3-in-One” cleans 
and polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves 
old furniture. Write G. W. Cole Co., 

139 Broadway, New York. 


\ The Jolliest Book 
of the year 


Just the book to read aloud to your 














days of ** Wabash Fun,” the outdoor 


sunny youngsters. 

We send this book PREE to 
all who write for it; a postal card 

will do, 


Wabash Coaster Wagon 


is 34 inches long; roomy hardwood box, well 
balanced, can'ttip. Turns easily, simply built. 
Elastic steel wheels, 11 inches in 
diameter, wide tread, no 
pounding or rattling. 
Nothing can give the chil- 
dren more healthful pleas- 
ure. Price ®4,. Ask for 
30 days’ Free Trial offer— 
but don't forget the book. 


WABASH MPG. CO., 


Collars and Cuffs 
Gs BARKER BRAND S® 
A MADE OF LINEN fy | 


SIZES 15¢ rorz2o¢ SIZES 


I RIE TP A 
LEANINGS IN BEE- 
GULTURE #i"¢s very tars 


inthe hive. It’sthere. You can get it out. 
Bee-men of wide experience, writerswho 
have made money with bees, teach you 
how. Sample copy sent free (6 months trial 
2c.) Money back if not satisfied. Write. 
Now’s the time. Learn this business. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 




































is here again, and the “D & M” 
line of Baseball Goods is bigger 
and better than ever. Base- 
balls, Bats, Mitts, Masks, Gloves, Suits, etc.— 
everything necessary for the game. This trade- 
mark (the dog on the diamond) is on all “D & M” 
goods. If your dealer hasn’t them, send to us 
and get them direct from factory. 
ug Send Postal for 1906 Brownie Catalogue. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 


CAN YOU SEEDS? 
GARDEN ° 
ourcan make sure money selung out este eitvout 


will get you your own seeds freean 
too, We give you discounts of 25 to 4 





















CENT S2ui7.08t8 


showing all models at lowest prices. 

D wor BU a bicycle ora pair of 

tires until you learn 

our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 

roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
ib Freight. allow 10 Days Free 

m All our new and wonderful propositions with 

catalogues and much valuable infi 7 
at ye FREE for the asking. 











write fi % e tal Off. 

cle or our pec Tr 
. Coaster-Brakes, 

al) sundries at half usual prices. Do Not 

us @ postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B 51, Chicago, mh. 


PINCUDATO 
=> 





Cyphers “Boys* Choice" In- 
cubator, handsome, practical, easy to operate. Com- 
plete poultry raising outfits at low cost but of high 
quality. Ly and Poultry Guide, 
pages, (8x11) if you name this paper and give ad- 
dresses of two persons interested in poultry. Address 
nearest office. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San 








}and the Rouvier ministry, which had appealed 


boys and girls. It tells of long, happy | 


kind that makes sturdy, active, = } 1 ge Santo Domingo Treaty was favor- 


{on foreign relations February 28th. The vote 
| in the committee was on party lines, and the 
| original draft was so modified as to limit the 





| for adjudicating foreign claims unless the coun- 
| try holding such claims agrees to abide by the 
decision. 


“a of the Supreme Court decision. 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 
| 














Sudden Crisis arose in France, March | 
| 7th, over the question of church inventories, 


to the Chamber of Deputies for a vote of ap- 
proval of its policy, was defeated, 234 to 267, 
and immediately resigned. ‘The ministry was 
| between two fires. On the one hand it was 
| charged with undue severity, and on the other 
hand with undue indulgence, in the enforcement 
of the law for the separation of church and 
state. The majority, which brought about the 
overthrow of the ministry, was composed of 
clericals, nationalists and socialists. 


& 





ably reported to the Senate by the committee 


police powers of the United States in the island 
to the protection of its citizens engaged in the 
collection of revenues. Another amendment | 
relieves the United States from responsibility | 


& 





AFov?! Holiday.—King Edward left Eng- | 


land March 2d on a two months’ holiday | 
in France and the Mediterranean, during which | 
he will travel incognito as the Duké of Lancas- 
ter. In Paris he called upon President Fallitres, | 
and from Paris went to Biarritz, where he is to | 
exchange visits with the King of Spain. Later 
he will join the royal yacht Victoria and | 
Albert in the Mediterranean, and will, it is 
expected, meet Emperor William. 
& 

uarantees of Russian Liberty.—May 

10th has been fixed as the date of the) 
meeting of the Russian National Assembly. As 
a result of a series of special councils, under | 
the presidency of the Tsar, certain guarantees 
of liberty have been granted. No law will here- 
after be effective without the approval of the | 
National Assembly and the Council of the | 
Empire. This council will consist of an equal | 
number of appointed and elected members, taken | 
from the clergy, nobility, zemstvos, Academy of | 
Science, universities, trade and industry. There | 
will be two houses, both of which will have | 
power to initiate legislation which does not affect | 
the fundamental laws of the empire. The annual 
sessions will be convoked and closed by imperial 
ukase, and will be public. Both the Council of | 
the Empire and the National Assembly will | 
have power to interpellate ministers for alleged | 


unlawful acts. o 


i, Pon-fnentenn Congress is to be held | 
at Rio de Janeiro next July, beginning on | 
the 2ist. The United States delegation will be 
led by Mr. William I. Buchanan, who was a 
delegate at the last congress at the City of 
Mexico in 1902, and was the first United States 
minister to the Republic of Panama. He will | 
have for associates Pres. Edmund J. James 
of the University of Illinois, Prof. L. 8S. Rowe 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Tulio 
Larrinaga, Porto Rican resident commissioner 
at Washington, and Mr. James S. Harlan, ex- 
American attorney-general of Porto Rico. The 
secretary of the delegation is Mr. Charles Ray 
Dean, who served with the American commis- 
sion to The Hague tribunal in 1903. 
Ca 

ailroad Rebates.— The United States 

Supreme Court, in the first decision which 
it has given involving the antirebate law, has 
ruled that no railroad may give to itself a pref- 
erence in rates as a dealer in commodities. The 
decision was given in the case of one of the coal- 
earrying roads which justified the reduced freight 
rates on the ground that it was acting in the 
capacity not of a common carrier, but of a 
vender of coal.——The House, February 23d, 
passed without a dissenting vote a resolution 
providing for a general investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of complaints 
of railroad discriminations and monopolies in 
coal and oil. Many of these complaints relate 
to such practices as fall within the prohibition 


eath of General Schofield.—Lieut.- | 

Gen. John McAllister Schofield, who com- 
manded the army of the United States from 
1888 to 1895, died March 4th, aged 74. General 
Schofield was graduated ————_——_—} 
from West Point in 1853, | 
taught for several. years in 
that institution, rose dur- 
ing the Civil War by suc- 
cessive promotions for | 
gallantry from the rank of 
major of volunteers to that 
of brevet major-general in 
the regular army, com- 
manded a department and 
an army in the field, be- 
came division commander, “= 
was Secretary of War 1868-9, was made lieu- 
tenant-general in 1895, and retired from active 








GENERAL SCHOFIELD, 
































service in the same year. 


SPECIAL REWARD 


For Perseverance. 
THE IRISH MAIL. 


This was first offered by us during the midsummer season of 1905. 
The Offer was very attractive to the boys and girls of America, and a large 
number of the Irish Mails were distributed throughout the country. 


Our New Offer. 


We now offer the Irish Mail as a special Reward for Persever- 
ance for each list of five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion 
secured between March 1 and October 1, 1906. The Irish Mail, when 
packed for shipment, weighs about forty pounds. Western orders will be 
shipped from Anderson, Indiana ; Eastern orders from Boston. Transporta- 
tion charges to be paid by receiver. Value $7.50. 


Note. Remember that the Irish Mail will be given in addition to 
the Merchandise Payment for each of the new subscriptions sent us. It is 
offered, literally, as a Reward for Perseverance. 


The picture tells the story. The Irish Mail will give boys and girls 
many happy hours of healthy pleasure. It has rubber tires, with low and 
broad seat to insure safety in turning corners. The woodwork is hickory, 
handsomely painted in colors and stripes. Diameter of front wheels 8 
inches, back wheels 12 inches. Each made of extra heavy stock. The front 
axle is 9-16 square steel, and the back axle 5-8 inch steel, each with 
machine-turned bearings. It is operated by means of levers connected 
with a gear attached to the rear axle. It will develop the muscles of the 
lower limbs as well as the muscles in every part of the body. Its gear 
motion and low, broad lines enable the operator to acquire high speed 
without danger. 





Our Introductory Price. 


This was first announced in The Youth’s Companion of February 15th. 
The Offer has attracted wide attention. Our ability to furnish a Wars 
ranted, High-Grade Sewing Machine at an extremely low price is 
recognized by many thousands of delighted purchasers. 


An intending purchaser living in a locality where the New Companion 
has not previously been sent can obtain this sewing machine at an intro- 
ductory price. 


Our experience shows that the sale of one sewing machine in a town 
soon leads to other sales in that same neighborhood. It is in view of 
these circumstances that we have concluded 
to make the above 
announcement. 






Style 2'4- 

If you contem- 
plate purchasing 
a sewing machine 
during the present 
year, and desire to 
take advantage of 
this Offer, send us your name 
and address at once; also ask 
for particulars regarding our 
Introductory Offer, together with 
Descriptive Booklet and samples 
of stitching done on the machine. 


We keep a record of the name 
and address of every purchaser, 
and so can make it possible for 
you to secure a New Companion, 
under the above conditions, at a 
special price. 


Style 1. Five Drawers . a ° ° = ‘ . $19.00. 
Style 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers x P $21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head . $24.75. 


Choice of Quartered Oak or Black Wainut. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any rail- 
road freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one 
of the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these states. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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post-paid, for ro cents. 











Nasturtiums 


Our new giant-flowering, 
everblooming kinds are abso- 
lutely unrivaled. The most 

ilecesy flowers grown. 





rge pkts. difierent colors, | 


Handsome_100-page Rose 
and Seed Catalogue Free. 
EI E , Seedsman 


bridge E. Wheeler. 
16 Elm 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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which is free for a: ‘a5 
Wilber H. Murray Mig. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Murray ”’ Driving Wagon 
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Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 
family at a saving of 25% 
and more. No. 5060, Ladies’ 
four-thread lisle thread best 
cotton hose, black or tan, with 
our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 
Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 
Our illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, containing more than fifty 
styles of hose and chart giving 
sizes required for every size of 
shoe. Send trial order for hosier 
lay and see how much 
better ours are than those 
you have been buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 











durable. Stands hot water. 
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“STORK” 
ion’ Sheeting. 


The new WATERPROOF fabric. Nothing 
so good. Light, white, soft, Spas, odorless, 

fasily cleansed, 
Taking the ee of rubber sheeting every- 

y’s crib and for the sick bed. 
36 in. wide, $1.00 per yard. 
54 in. wide, $1.50 per yard. 
Of dealers or by mail. 


Also Stork Pants, button on over 
baby’s diaper,50c. Stork Cateh-All 
Bib, 50c.; etc., made from Stork 
Sheeting. 

Baby Sponge Bag FREE 
(made of “ Stork’ sheeting), 
also descriptive booklet,if you 
send us your dealer’s name. 


The Stork Go., Dept. 11-4, Boston, Mass. 





|and 83 pounds of locust leaves are respectively 











| equivalent in nitrogenous content to 100 pounds 








Represent the survival of the fittest.. We 

have become the largest seed house in the 

world because our seeds are better than 

others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 

1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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VEST POCKET 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 











This Electric Light is al- 
ways ready for use, a pres- 
sure upon a button producing 
the desired result. It is use- 
ful about the house, farm, 
stable or barn, or wherever 
a temporary light only is 
required. No chemical or 
matches are needed. 

It is enclosed in a neat 
leatherette case. Every Light 
isabsolutely guaranteed. The 
light is secured through the 
use of an improved dry bat- 
tery. When this battery is 
exhausted a new one can be 
obtained of us for 30 cents, 
post-paid. 








Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| of labor here. The fact that the tea-plant would 
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tilizing a Glacier.—In France the} REPEATING ie  Pai’d | and is the authority consulted on all disputed points 

j i i j pok ‘He | = It contains the new 196 rules and pictures of all the 

Alpine glacier lee 18 8 en of as houille LIQUID PISTOL a. = leading players, and photographs of hundreds of teams. 


| blanche, ‘*white coal,’’ because of the mechan- 
| ical power supplied by the streams to which it 


gives rise. One of the greatest of these ‘‘rivers 
of ice’’ is the Glacier des Bossons, on the 
northern slope of Mont Blanc, at Chamouni. 
Lately this glacier has become a source of supply 
of ice for domestic purposes. More than 100,000 
pounds of the glacier ice is sent to Lyons every 
summer. It is remarkable for its extreme purity. 
The ice is detached from the mass of glacier in 
blocks of suitable size by exploding gunpowder 
in drilled holes. Dynamite was tried, but it 
shattered the ice, and also imparted to it an 
objectionable yellow tinge. 
= 

A Wonderful Eye.—Recent studies of the 

skulls of the morosaurus, the diplodocus, 


| and other species of the extinct gigantic animals 


called the sauropoda, have brought out the fact 

a that in several of these 
creatures, although per- 
haps not in all species, 






smoothly lined with 
* bone, and leading directly 


Es 


down into the cerebral cavity. Professor Osborn | 
| regards it as probable that in this opening was 


lodged a large pineal, that is, cone-shaped, eye, 
an organ the existence of which was left prob- 
lematical by the researches of the late Professor 
Marsh. In a recently restored skull of the 
morosaurus the orbits are of enormous size. 


ty 


to tests recently made in France, dead 


leaves possess a higher value as fertilizers for | 
the land than ordinary manure. They are | 
extensively used by the market-gardeners about | 


the city of Nantes. Pear leaves rank the 


highest in nitrogenous content, oak leaves come | 
next, and the leaves of vines stand lowest in 
value. Experiments have shown that 44 pounds | 


of pear leaves, 80 pounds of poplar leaves, 51 
pounds of peach leaves, 82 pounds of elm leaves 


of ordinary manure. Vine leaves alone are less 


valuable than manure. 
& 
M= as an Engine.—Among the investi- 
gations undertaken by the Carnegie Insti- 


tution is one intended to determine the physical 


| Will stop the most vicious dog } f 
out permanen’ 


(or man} with 

jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 


any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots Jabash : 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 126 Nassau St., New York. 147 Wal Ave., Chicago. 






ont fo | Price iad Cents, by mail. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
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ubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. Washington. Minneapolis, Baltimore 
| Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U.S.A. Boston. Cincinnati. Philadelphia. 
— panees City. ene er. : Pittsbur ¢ 
suffalo. Montreal, Can, London, Eng. 
A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE Syracuse. St. Louis n 
New Orleans. San Francisco 
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USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Ladies whose hands get rough when they sew 
or knit will find that FROSTILLA keeps them 
soft as velvet and saves all annoyance. It 
is pleasant to use, being perfumed with the 
finest handkerchief extracts, and is not sticky 
or greasy. Marion Harland recommends it. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents for dé = y 
a bottle by mail post-paid. Hill Ss Famous 

















there existed on the top | 
| of the skull a well-| 
| defined tubular opening, | 
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CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
io m | ~lothes Dryers. 


Neat and tidy when in use. Fold compactly for 


4h a removal when notin use. Do not distigure the 
lawn. Require but little space. Wind revolves 
reel; so clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 

or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million people use them, 


1y including many COMPANION readers. Have 
S T my | 4 O WN i> R Y You a Hill Dryer? Hold 100 to 150 feet of line. 
Several styles and sizes for Lawn, Roof and 

Balcony. Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking. 
The THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


EXCLUSIVE _ 
Stationery. 


In order that you may 
give Autocrat Corre- 
spondence Stationery a 
fair trial 


We Will Send 
Post-paid 
on receipt of 10c. (silver 
or stamps) a liberal as- 
sortment of these pa- 
persin various finishes, 
sizes and tints, inclu- 
ding our latest 
LINEN VELOUR 
with envelopes to 
match. Also “ Polite 
Correspondence,’ a 
booklet giving the ap- 
proved forms for ex- 
tending and accepting 
social invitations. 
Jf your dealer does not 
reep Autocrat Station- 
ery we will tell you who 
does — ask us. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. 
MPANY, 
73 WaterSt. ,Holyoke,Mass. 
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NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
276 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y 




















properties and efficiencies of the human body. 
The experiments are similar in their nature to 
those made ‘by nftchanical engineers on steam- 
engines and power-plants. An apparatus has 
been devised, under the direction of Professor 
Benedict of the Wesleyan University, whereby 
man, considered as an engine or power-plant, 
may be studied as carefully as any other me- 
chanical plant. Investigators are also studying 
the effects and the chemical and physiological 
properties of various foods. The president of 
the institution, Professor Woodward, remarks 
that the investigations possess a peculiar inter- 
est, inasmuch as the instruments of investigation 
are at the same time the objects of research. 
he Force of Crystallization.—Experi- 
ments by G. F. Becker and A. L. Day on | 
the linear force exerted by growing crystals have | 
brought out interesting facts. They found that 
crystals of alum are able to form in a saturated 
solution, in opposition to the pressure of a heavy 
weight, which they must lift. This linear force 
of growing .crystals is of geologic importance, 
for it has been found that pyritic crystals formed 
in slate rock are able to drive apart the lamine 
of the rock without any perceptible deformation 
of the crystals. 





& 


merican Tea.—The experiment of growing 
tea, on a commercial scale, on American 
soil has been made at Summerville, South 
Carolina. A writer in the Technical World 
says that this year 12,000 pounds of tea will be 
shipped from what is at present the only tea- 
farm in the western hemisphere. The experi- 
ment has been conducted with the advice and 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture, 
and is said to have demonstrated that we can, 
if we choose, grow the finest kind of tea at home. 
The greatest practical difficulty in competing 
with China, India and Ceylon is the high price 


flourish in some of our Southern states was 
experimentally established 100 years ago in a 
garden on the Ashley River, near Charleston. 
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If you would do your work in the shortest, most economical, most 
satisfactory way, you simply cannot afford to keep house without 


GOLD DUST 


When it comes to real cleaning it is worth all the other powders, soaps 
and scourers put together. GOLD DUST is absolutely without a rival; 
nothing can take its place. 

No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingred- 
lent needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 
GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
USES FOR and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water 
GOLD DUST | and making the finest soft soap. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP A 
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or Tears 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. receipt of price. ON EVERY LOOP 


EVERY PAIR 


WARRANTED IF ANY DEALER OFFERS YOU A SUBSTITUTE 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES § WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


HOSE BUTTON 
GUPPORTER 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 







Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 

on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 





TREATMENT OF ANEMIA. 


he chief symptom, at least, the 

most obvious one, of anemia is 
pallor. The skin is white, the whites 
of the eyes are even whiter than 
usual, the lips are light in color, and 
the pink color of the nail-beds is 
absent. But pallor is sometimes de- 
ceptive, and may be present even | 
when there is little or no real ane- 
mia. This occurs in certain cases in 
» J which there is an unequal distribu- 
tion of the blood, the surface of the 
P body being poorly supplied, while 
the central organs are congested. 

Other signs of anemia are irritability of the 
heart, palpitation occurring on slight provocation ; 
indigestion, loss of appetite, constipation, short- 
ness of breath, nervousness, weakness and ina- 
bility to do any hard work with either brain or 
muscles, swelling of the feet and ankles in the 
evening, headache, dizziness, ringing in the ears, 
and sometimes spots before the eyes. All these 
signs point to an impoverishment of the blood 
and the suspicion is confirmed by a direct exam- 
ination of a drop under the microscope. 

In the treatment of anemia, which is very fre- 
queritly a secondary condition, the first care is to 
discover and remove, if possible, the underlying 
eause. The cure is helped along, however, and 
hastened by certain measures which we may briefly 
enumerate. The diet of every anemic person must 
be carefully looked to. It is usually the quality of 
the food rather than its quantity that needs regu- 
lating. Tender, not overcooked meat, milk, eggs, 
and other albuminous articles are to be preferred 
to vegetables and starchy foods. The juices of 
fruits and of lettuce, celery and other salads, with- 
out the woody substance, are useful as promoting 
digestion and accelerating the nutritive changes 
in the body. 

Next to food, fresh air and sunlight are the most 
powerful stimulants to the blood-making func- 
tions. 

All exercise that causes fatigue should be 
avoided, but a quiet stroll, a drive over smooth 
roads, and especially sitting or lying in the open 
air, occasionally in the direct sunlight, the head 
being protected, are of great value to the anemic 
invalid. If sitting outdoors is impossible, the 
chair or sofa should be continuously by a wide- 
open window, and at night all the windows in the 
room should be open. 

Cold douching or bathing is of great benefit, but 
the judicious adaptation of this curative measure 
to the individual needs calls for medical skill, as 
does also the prescription of iron and other blood- 
making drugs. 
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A FAR-SIGHTED JAPANESE. 


om before the Battle of Tsu-shima Straits 
Admiral Kamimura related, in Kobe, a story 
of his boyhood, which illustrates, says the Japan 
Weekly Mail, something of the singleness of pur- 
pose with which the Japanese had for many years 
been preparing themselves for the struggle with 
Russia. It also throws back to one of the earlier 
men of the empire something of the glory of the 
deeds of Togo and Kamimura. 

In the early days of the present freign Saigo 
Takamori, one of the Mikado’s generals and ad- 
visers, selected three youths, whom he sent to the 
naval college in Tokyo. These three lads were 
Yamamoto, Togo and Kamimura. The three 
applied themselves diligently to study, and were 
progressing satisfactorily when, in 1875, they 
heard, to their dismay, that their patron, Saigo, 
had severed his relations with the Mikado’s gov- 
ernment, and a serious collision—the Satsuma 
rebellion—appeared inevitable. 

The three took counsel together. It appeared to | 
them that there were but two courses open to them. 
If their patron were in the right they must leave 
everything else and hasten to his aid. If he were | 
in the wrong they must protest according to tra- 
ditional Japanese method—by committing suicide. | 
To learn the truth of the matter they left the 
college secretly, at night, and went to Osaka, | 
where, arriving penniless, they applied for aid to 
Godai Tomoatsu, then a celebrated Samurai mer- 
chant. Godai refused to help them, and they were 
in despair; but that night the curtains of the room | 
in the inn in which they sat were drawn aside, | 

,and a hand thrust in a sum of money. Godai had 
refused from policy, but took this means of helping | 
them. 
They hastened to Satsuma, and there confronted | 
Saigo Takamori. He was indignant with them. | 
“T selected you as promising students,” he said, 











“and sent you to the naval college, not with any 

selfish purpose of mine, nor yet for your own 

sakes, but pecause the day will inevitably come | 
when Japan must measure her strength with | 
Russia, and it is incumbent upon every true Japa- | 
nese to prepare vigorously for that crisis. In the 
naval college you had only one duty to perform: | 
the duty of applying yourselves earnestly to your | 
tasks, and equipping yourselves to serve your 
country in her time of need. 

“You have absconded from the college in obe- 
dience to your own imaginings, thus betraying the 
trust I reposed in you and forgetting your duty as 
students. Return at once, and henceforward, 
whatever may happen, even though mountains | 
may crumble and rivers run backward, let nothing 
induce you to turn from the path of serving Japan 
with all your might.” 

The three lads were dumfounded, but the next 
day, furnished with letters from Saigo, begging the 
authorities of the college that the sin of insubor- 
dination might not terminate their careers there, 
they turned their feet toward Tokyo once more. 

The prescience of Saigo was remarkable. In 
the thirtieth year after that exhortation two of 
those lads earned undying fame by crushing the 
naval might of the very nation for contention with 
whom he had selected them. The third, Yamamoto, 
directed the country’s naval administration as 
minister of marine throughout the conflict. 
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A POINT OF TRIBAL HONOR. 


Choctaw Indian has broken his word, and the 

whole tribe is humiliated, for a Choctaw’s 
word has for many years been recognized as being 
as good as a white man’s bond. A few weeks ago 
a full-blooded Indian of that nation was charged 
with murder. The time of trial was fixed and, 
according. to custom, the accused allowed to go 
free. When the trial-day arrived he did not appear. 
It is said that he is the first man of the tribe who 
has ever fled from justice. 


The Choctaw’s respect for his word is one of the 
characteristics of the tribe. In a book on the 
Choctaws, written fifty years ago, Mr. Morris 
speaks of this trait in connection’ with judicial 
proceedings. When that nation first organized 
there was no prison in which to confine accused 
ingens and it became a matter of honor for such 
© appear voluntarily in court and answer the 
charges. 

A man would have been stigmatized as a coward 
if he had failed to appear, and to a high-minded 
Indian cowardice is worse than death. No full- 
blooded Choctaw has, until now, been known to 
| or to secrete himself to evade the sentence 
of law. 

To show how sacredly the Indian has guarded 
this sentiment, Mr. Morris relates an incident of 
which he-had knowledge. Two brothers were 
livin em i when one was charged with crime, 
convicted, and sentenced to be executed. When 
the time came, the condemned man manifested 
reluctance to meet his sentence. His brother was 
surprised and indignant. 

“My brother, you ’fraid to die! You no good 
Indian. You coward. You no plenty brave. You 
live, take care of my woman and child. I die. 
no ’fraid, much brave.” 

The exchange was made, and the innocent was 
executed to save the honor of the nation of 
Choctaws. 
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A FAVORED INSTRUMENT. 


he story is told of a newly rich woman who on 

the occasion of her daughter’s wedding gave 

a large reception, for which music was furnished 
by an orchestra of twelve pieces. 


The leader of this orchestra was a violinist who 
had achieved a social as well as a professional 
success, and the rich woman evidently wished to 
) this fact and make clear her knowledge 
of it. 

When the evening was half over, the butler 
appecames the musicians, who were having a 
short intermission, and in his loftiest manner he 
said, after referring to a paper in his hand: 

“The violin eats in the dining-room; the rest of 
the instruments eats in the pantry.” 
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INDIVIDUAL LAW. 


man’s interest often gives a bias to his judg- 
ment, but the relation between law and indi- 
vidual opinion is seldom so close as it was believed 
to be by a juryman who figures in a Century Maga- 
zine story. 
A far Western judge summed up a case fully 
and neg but the jury were unable to agree. 
“Judge, this ’ere is the diff’culty,” the foreman 
explained. “The jury wants to know if that thar 
what you told us was r’al’y the law, or only just 
your notion.” 
& & 


EVEN IN THE HEN YARD. 


iss Lane always spoke of her hens as if they 
were human beings, with many charming 
traits of character. This method of speech some- 
times scandalized her neighbors and sometimes | 
amused them. 
“«Any mud in my hen yard ?’” she said, repeating | 
the question of a city cousin, one — day. “I| 
guess if you_could see those poor dears sloshing | 
round when I go to feed ’em, you’d know whether | 
a was any mud or not! It’s way above their | 
ankles!” | 
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HE HAD NOT LOST IT. 


A London bus-driver had shouted, “ ’Igh Oborn!”’ 
Says a writer in the Daily News, till the pas- | 
senger on the seat behind him could no longer | 
resist the temptation to make a joke. 

“Excuse me,” said the passenger, ‘“‘but haven’t 
you dropped something?” 

“T see wot you’re driving at,” returned the 
driver, keenly, “but never mind. I shall pick it 
up when we get to Hoxford Street.” 
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NO THOROUGHFARE. 


haracteristic of the readiness of the Celt is a 
reply noted in “Leaves from the Diary of 
Henry Greville.” 


“I cannot get over your nose,” said a frank 
American woman to the Irish novelist, Colley 
Grattan, whose nose was flattened. 

“No wonder you can’t,” he retorted, “for the 
bridge is broken.” 
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recess 1006 NEG eee 
Application of Cuticura e 
Ointment, Women in Your Town. 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the | ‘ You can be that, and at a surprisingly moderate 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and | [¢ will show you the styles most popular in New York 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- | City. It costs you nothing. Write for it to-day. 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, of materials. We have over 450 varieties—the prettiest 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A | designs for this season’s wear 
Ww 
| and mold the garment so as to show the good points of 
| your figure. 
Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China | beral 
Uruguay,Corea ete., with Album only OU, | fF -. not entirely satis- 
Agents inely 50 per cent. New fed with ee 
C.A.Stegman,5941Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis,Mo. a 
ii 
Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
2 can be reduc Home study also. Catalog f. 
GE'S INSTITUTE, $4 $25 
New York Styles. 
Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
ig \) | JACKETS and COATS, 
THE ACME WASHER = yee bay 
| Also a full pe of the new “ Pony” Coat Suits, Sailor 
ere is no [| WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. 
| We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA On f tl 
Instantly Relieved by a Single e oO e Best Dressed 
| 
The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
. se. 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent | on aa our New Spring ané Summer Stzie Book. 
ith it we will also send free a collection of samples 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adv. e cut the cloth to your individual measurements 
STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, you are protected 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c. 
ree. 
Operators Needed 
Ourschool endorsed b 
officials W.U.Tel. Co 
«| SUITS 
May St., ALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Our Spring Fashion 
$6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS, 
9 
$4.00 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
should be as much a part of your housekeeping uits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


equipment as your kitchen stove. 
g reason why you or the woman you employ 
should bend over a tub of steaming, dirty clothes 
and suds for five or six long hours every wash- 
day; there is no need of going about for hours in 
wet and bedraggied clothing, with the kitchen 
floor covered with puddles. The ACME will do 
a work in half the time, do it better, with less 
abor on your part and less damage to the clothes, 
than in any other way. 


Saves Clothes, Time and Labor 


because of the many new features and improve- 
ments it has, which make it superior to any other 
yvasher. If you have failed with other washers, 
there is all the more reason why you should try 
the ACME and learn what real wash-day comfort 
is. We cannot enumerate all these new features 
here, but would like to send to ever lady inter- 
ested a copy of our new booklet, entitled * 
Day Comfort,” in which the machine is fully 
described and illustrated. It is Free for the ask- 
ing. Write us for it to-day. 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


Let us give you the name of the dealer in your 
town who handles the ACME WASHER. You can 


} 

| toany part of the United States 

| We Send Free our new SP and Summer Book 

| of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 

| ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. 


Write for them to-day ; you will get them by return mail. 


_NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


| 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 





a 
ing Dire ur 
aniiles you may need in the way of a vehicle or 

. We make a complete line and offer the 
choice of styles and variety. With us it is Qu. 
first, price afterward. There may be ‘‘cheaper ’ buggies 
than ours, but we can prove there are none better. 

Write ee = our new 


return your money. 
cent postage-stamp to mail us your letter. Write 


to-day for our 
Free Booklet. 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, | 
2534 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. a 
























the best musically, the hand- 
somest architecturally, that will 
stay in tune better than any 
other and wear a lifetime, buy 
one of the Ivers & Pond 


make. Write for Catalogue. 





If no dealer sells these pianos in your 
locality, we can supply you from Bos. 
ton, where they are made, and will mail 
you a list of cash and time prices. 








Style 403. Latest Model. Its si usical 
[ore 205 Leget adel. be den, sep enced 


Our Easy Payment system eliminates the inconvenience of piano-buying. 
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IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 


115 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
——_ —« >< < —>. > 


ae oD) Ie ATOR 
SHOE 


REGISTERED. 


“Lets the Child’s Foot 
Grow as it Should.” 


Made in Black Kid, Box and Russia 
Calf, Patent Colt. Strong, durable 
Oak soles. A pliable, neat and re- 
liable shoe. None genuine unless 
stamped Educator on sole. 


Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 
“SIZES: 
. 2to6, $1.25 











































First Steps 
Infants’. . . 5to8, $L50 
Child’s 8 to 11, 1.75 
Girls Be to 6 82-50 
rls’ oO . . 
HE RIGHT WAY Boys: 1to 5, 82.50 THE WRONG WAY 






By mail 25 cents extra. 







@) Educators also Made for Men and Women. 
We make shoes for every member of the family in our seven 
EDUCATOR large factories, including the famous “All America” $3.50 and 
WAY. $4.00 Shoe. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogues. 





WRONG 
Room for 5 Toes RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., Way 
Med Sola 'k'shoe 18 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. Pinched Toes 
Without an Equal Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. Corns, Bunions 
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he Girl in the 
White Cap 


Every housewife should be ac- 
quainted with the Girl in the 
W hite Cap and her painstaking 
work in the Home of the 57. 


In the spacious, finely-lighted, perfectly-venti- 
lated Heinz Kitchens many hundreds of these neat, 
tidy, cheerful workers, daintily uniformed in 
aprons and caps of snowy white, co-operate with 
marvelously efficient methods and equipment in 

reparing pure food for the finest homes in the 
and. Why not let the Heinz Kitchen be your 
kitchen—and thus save a vast amount of work and 
worry in setting your table, at the same time re- 
taining every quality of cleanliness, purity and 
home-made goodness. This is what is offered 
in each of the 











Vines 


Each year we welcome 25,000 visitors who come 
on all days and at all hours to marvel at the 
thoroughness, the precision, the care that attends 
every detail of the Heinz Way of doing things. 
Can you come? If not, let us send our beautiful 
booklet, “The Spice of Life,” picturing and de- 
scribing the largest pure-food kitchens in the world. 


Your grocer sells Heinz products. Acquaint 
yourself with them by trying the delicious Baked 
Beans (three kinds), Fruit Preserves, Sweet Pickles, 
India Relish, Tomato Chutney, Ketchup, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 





A great many otherwise intelligent people 
will try to make you believe that, because such 
and such soaps are “IM-ported,” they are 
necessarily superior to the American product. 

But are they? Why should they be? 

Americans make the best locomotives, the 
best cutlery, the best cottons, the best ships 


in all the world. 


Why shouldn’t they make the best soap? 
Wherein is Ivory Soap, for example, in- 
ferior to anything of its kind made in 


Europe or anywhere else? 


Ivory Soap 





It Floats 
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Stop Guessing 


Look for the trade mark Keen Kutter, 
@ name that stands for and identifies 

Scissors and Shears of the highest excel- 
lence—only. It does away with all guess- 
work or risk. It represents like gold, 
value for value the whole world ’round. 
When you ask for and get 


KEEN \ 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


you have the best that 36 years’ ex- 
perience, skill and money Can pro- 
duce. When next you want a pair 
of Scissors or Shears that will cut 
8 , clean and trueand give lasting 
satisfaction, don’t be careless— 
the dealer for Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women are the very best made. 
If your dealer does not keep Keen 
Kutter Tools, write us 
and learn whereto get 
them. Scissor Booklet 









BE CAREFUL 
about her corsets during her 
teens. Properly selected, they 
will be comfortable, defining 
the waist line and giving the 


required hygienic support to 
the clothing. In 


Warner's 


Rust-Proof 


are shapes made especially for 
young ladies. 


_ Every first-class dealer car- 















































sent ee . . . 
oie po is sold ries them. 
— a “cc SECURITY ” 


“ The Recollection of Qual- 
ity Remains Long After 
the Pricets Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., 
St. Louis and New York. 






Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
porters are on the corsets. 
Price, $1.00 to $5.00 


Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 






















































Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Made of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly resemble 
linen goods. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are 
reversible and give dou- 
ble service. 

Price at stores 25c. for box 
of ten (2}¢c. each). 

We send by mail prepaid, 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAM 
AND STYLE. 

dllus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, ii 
Boston, Mass. 
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applied to 


Softwood Floors 


makes them look like fine Hard- 
wood. It dries with a beautiful luster 
and retains its brilliancy through wear 
and tear right down to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 

shape > ta comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. It is a 
stain and varnish combined, and re- 
juvenates everything about the home. 

“You can do the work yourself.” 





Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost 
mailing, and the name of your 
ealer, we will send, free of charge, 
to any point in the United States, a 
44 pint can of JAP-A-LAC, together 
with interesting booklet and color card. 














Ask your dealer or * 
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Children of every 
age long for 


Cream of Wheat 


Because it is so good to Eat 


A dainty breakfast 


A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 













Copyright, 1906, 
by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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